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Let a new Cromwell arise, says the writer, and forbid, under penalty 
of death, the speaking of Irish, and in ten years Ireland will be 
Gaelic in speech 


Can We Solve the Gaelic 











Enigma? 


JAMES DEVANE, M.A. 


Win is the Gaelic Enigma? A 


nation, the Gaelic nation, lives 
in this island for 1,000 years 
free from foreign invasion and in 
peace, so far as it will allow itself 
to be in peace. That 1,000 years 
covers the period from the pre- 
Christian era down to 800 A.D. For 
another 1,000 years, from 800 A.D. 
to 1800 A.D., that Gaelic nation is the 
chief champion of what is native and 
Irish against assault from without 
and from within—Danish, Norman, 
Anglo-Norman, English, Anglo-Irish, 
Scots-Irish, British. 
Gaelic was the language spoken by 
Patrick, Columban, Columcil, Brigid 


and a hundred native saints, as it 
was the tongue in which for 1,300 
years the Gael said his prayers and 
confessed the secrets of his heart. 
In the terrible religious civil war 
that devastated western Christendom 
in the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries, 
it was the Gael who saved Ireland 
for the old Faith, who stood stead- 
fast before the tempest when nearly 
all northmost Europe went down. 


[NX the 19th century, the Gael sick- 

ened, wilted, and Ireland became 
English in speech and, at the end of 
the century, near-British in culture. 
In the first quarter of the 2oth 
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F the Irish language dies, it will die because, though there was much 

of beauty wrought in it, there was not sufficient of the noble cnd 
beautiful to insure its survival. Poets, writers and thinkers are the buoys 
that keep a language afloat. Had the Gael begotten one poet of the 
calibre of Chaucer, the Irish language would be lusty and fruitful at this 
hour. 

The Gael is dying of himself. He lived too much to himself. Behind 
the moat of the seas of his island and the drawbridge of his language, 
he lived in a secluded castle apart. And when his moat and his draw- 
bridge were forced, and he had to face the world beyond, he could not 
stand up to the English language. For in that tongue sang the greatest 
choir of lyric poets ever known by man. 

All the clatter of ceilidh bands and the vulgarity of the tales from 
Pat Flaherty’s kitchen are so many nails to hammer into the coffin of 


the dying Gael. 





—JAMES DevANE, M.A. 








century, a band of zealots, mainly in- 
spired by memories of that Gaelic 
mation, and dedicated to restore it, 
rose in arms against the greatest 
power in Europe. After several years 


of guerilla warfare they succeeded in 
founding an Irish State, with its 
executive and capital in Dublin. 

For thirty years the heirs of the 
revolution, all professing Gaels, have 
ruled this Irish State. Irish has been 
made compulsory in the schools, the 
National University, the Civil Ser- 
vice. It is an official language of the 
State. Millions of pounds have been 
spent in making Irish popular, and 
yet the Irish language is moribund; 
less popular and less spoken than it 
was before the revolution. 

Ireland is less Irish today, not 
alone in speech, but in culture, than 
ever it was in its 2,000 years of life. 
We are a British, or, rather, a British- 
American culture, or even a cosmo- 
politan mongrel culture. 

How can we explain this? First, I 
think, the ideology of “The Re- 
public” is in part responsible. For 
the ideological “ Republic ” is cosmo- 


politan, utilitarian and opposed to 
tradition. Though it favours Nation- 
alism—that is, modern Nationalism, 
which is something quite new in 
history—* The Republic ” is opposed 
to nationism, which is a thing quite 
different, and very old in history; 
tradition, old manners, dress, songs, 
ways, Customs, precedents, old houses, 
castles, shrines and temples. 


F course, “The Republic” in 

passing through the Irish body 
has suffered change, but it has still 
retained sufficient of its virus to be 
destructive of our native organic life. 
Deep in the heart’s core, the ideology 
of “The Republic” and the Gaelic 
idea are two opposites. 

A second cause must be found in 
the Gael himself. It is not because 
the Irish now speak English that they 
behave in this irrational way. It is 
the old Adam of the Gael in the neo- 
Gael or English-speaking and largely 
English-thinking Gael, that causes us 
to act against the norms of reason. 

The English are a romantic people, 
but they are realist also. They would 
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not make a language compulsory in 
schools and Civil Service, make it an 
official language of the State, spend 
millions on propaganda and never or 
scarcely ever speak it. 

We may say of the modern Irish 
that if you scrape an Irishman you 
will find a Gael. Under the new 
language and under the change of 
culture there still persists some 
immemorial trait of the race spread- 
ing back in this island through the 
Gaels for more than 2,000 years, and 
even outside this island, reaching 
back through the Celtic peoples and 
the Celtic race to the dawn of history. 


E see in the present attitude of 

Ireland to its language an old 
Celtic romantic attachment to a lost 
cause; a cause that it feels is lost; and 
because it is lost, the Irish must be 
loyal to it. 

There is also a Celtic pursuit of an 
ideal, a quest for a loved one that 
ever eludes the lover, a talisman’s 
glittering glory. Were the ideal to be 
won it would lose half its allurement. 
It is just because we know that 
Ireland can be Irish in speech tomor- 
row if we will it that no one speaks 
Irish. Let a new Cromwell arise and 
forbid, under penalty of death, the 
speaking of Irish, and in ten years 
Ireland will be Gaelic in speech. 

The Gaelic Enigma is part of a 
much greater enigma: the Celtic 
Enigma. If we look at an historical 
atlas we see that about the year 
350 B.c. the Celtic race and Celtic 
peoples reached from Galatia to the 
Hebrides, covering the limits of what 
was to be later the Roman empire in 
Europe, with its frontiers, the Rhine 
and the Danube. 

South of the Danube along the 


Dalmatian coast and west of the 
Rhine, in Northern Italy, in Switzer- 
land, Spain, France, Belgium, Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales and Ireland 
there are found Celts with a common 
civilisation, race-language, religion, 
dress, special arts and crafts, customs 
and agricultural economy. 

Compared with the Greeks they 
were barbarians in the classical sense 
of the word, but beside the other bar- 
barians the Celts had a high civilisa- 
tion. Where is the Celt today? 


IF language be a test of race or 

nation, where is the Celtic tongue? 
Meaner races have survived to our 
day and have their nations, States 
and native languages. The Germans, 
having cast down the Roman empire 
of the West and conquered western 
Europe in the Dark Ages, still sur- 
vive, and but vesterday had all Europe 
under their dominion. 

The old Scandinavian pirates have 
flourishing States and their native 
languages in Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way. The Slavs, with Russia at their 
head, dominate the continent today. 
Mongols from Asia have founded 
nations and states in Europe, speak- 
ing their own tongues; the Finns, for 
example, and the Magyars. 

No nation was ever better favoured 
by Providence to found a State and 
preserve its own language than the 
Irish. Yet it was only a few years 
back that the Irish founded what 
might be called a State, and their 
language is seemingly dead. That is 
the Celtic Enigma and that is the 
Gaelic Enigma. 

It might be said of the Celts what 
was later said of a Roman emperor: 
“Consensu Omnium, capax imperii 
nisi imperasset.” Everyone would 
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have said he would have made a fine 
emperor, had he not ruled. So, too, 
we might say of the Celts: everyone 
would agree that from them many 
Celtic nations and States would arise; 
were it not that the Celt has had his 
chance and nearly faded out of history. 


[® language be a chief, or the chief 

test which distinguishes a nation, 
State or race, then the Celt has nearly 
fallen out of history, for Celtic speech 
has nearly vanished from the earth. 
But even with a change of language, 
even with a change of religion, there 
are characters and traits which are 
seemingly indelible, and persist in an 
old race. 

So, too, in Ireland. Though in the 
sth and 6th centuries there was a 
change of religion, from pagan to 
Christian, and though that change of 


religion had immense influence on 
the soul and character of the nation, 
yet beneath the change of religion 
there survived those deep and inbred 
characters which are so persistent in 
old peoples. 


N the 2oth century, though the Irish 

all but lost their language, and 
though the Gael in the course of 
1,500 years had absorbed into his 
nation many foreign elements in 
Ireland, yet even today, despite the 
immense pressure of British and 
American civilisation, the Irish have a 
distinct and special character which 
distinguishes them from the other 
nations in these two islands. 


That character is in part due 10 
religion, a Catholic culture as opposed 
to a Protestant culture. It is due to 
geography, because the Irish had a 
sea frontier. The Welsh and the 
Scots have a common frontier with 
England. 

But it is also due to this that the 
Gael had such an immense historical 
ancestry; he had such vivid memories 
of a life of his own, the old Gaelic 
and Celtic way of life, reaching to 
time out of memory; he had a 
language and heroic saga, the oldest 
vernacular literature in Europe (ex- 
cluding Greece and Rome); it was 
because of this that the Irish were 
never really conquered, were never 
fused into a common polity and social 
order with Britain. 


LOOKING at our society from a 

national and racial aspect, what is 
wrong with the Irish is that they are 
neither Irish nor British. They are 
British - Americanised, mongrel and 
cosmopolitan. 

In most of his past history it wa’ 
a great fault of the Gael that he was 
too isolationist, that he lived too 
much on himself and by himself; 
that he threw up a barrier of language 
between himself and the outer world. 
Times have changed. Conditions are 
reversed. 

What is needed most today is a 
shield to protect us from that vulgar 
mass cosmopolitan civilisation which 
threatens to overwhelm us. The native 
language may be that shield. 


Cho 


MAN charged with breaking into a bank, stated that he 

was in perfectly good health when he committed the 
crime, did not suffer from black-outs or split-personality 
and was not in need of psycho-analytical treatment. He 
said: “I just did it for the money.” 





The writer of this article is an Irishman. He is a newspapermen of 

some thirty-five years’ standing who has worked both in Ireland and 

in Fleet Street, where he is at present. Writing from a wide experience 

of all sides of the newspaper business, he makes a serious appeal to 

the English press—addressed perhaps particularly to sub-editors— 

for a less hidebound and more just treatment of stories concerning 
Ireland and the Irish. 


That Paper 


Wall Round | 


Ireland 


“LONDON IRISH” 


N Ireland, for generations, the 

British press was under a cloud 

of suspicion. That, perhaps, was 
natural, for, in the age-long fight for 
independence, the British—and littic, 
if any, of the Irish—case was solely 
presented, to the understandable 
chagrin of the Irish people. 

The first President of the then 
Irish Free State, Arthur Griffith, 
himself a journalist of outstanding 
ability, had complained early in the 
century that a “paper wall” had 
been built around Ireland by Britain, 
and the truth could not penetrate it. 
It was a memorable phrase. Too 
often, unfortunately, occasion has 
been given for its revival in the public 
mind in Ireland. 


QrE recalls gratefully, however, the 

honourable services of a number 
of distinguished British journalists 
who, in a succession of reports and 
articles, informed the British public 
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WOULD like to make it quite 

clear that there were honour- 
able exceptions to the regrettable 
attitude adopted by so many 
British newspapers, but their 
rectitude does not atone for the 
departure from good taste shown 
by the many. 

—“ Lonpon IrisH.” 











of what was being done in their 
name in Ireland. 

Paradoxically enough this was 
during the painful “ Black and Tan” 
days, when relations between the two 
countries were at their lowest ebb. 
But the names of these British jour- 
nalists are still remembered and 
honoured in Ireland. 

It is to be regretted that, in the 
intervening years, their honourabl: 
standards in the objective reporting 
of affairs and events in Ireland have 
not been maintained in the British 
press. And that is why many of us 








E editors of British newspapers still believe that all Irishmen are stage 
Irish, wonderful playboys, broths of boys, charming half-wits who 
must, on no account, be taken seriously. 

It was reported, for example, recently that an Irish missionary in 
Kenya, warned of an impending attack on his church by an armed gang, 
decided to seek police protection. To most people this would seem a 
perfectly obvious thing to do. One paper, however, considered that the 
priest’s decision was most abnormally uncommon and screamingly funny. 

And so, with bedads and begorrahs, it gave a vivid portrayal of the 
priest, who has got a wonderful way with him, a very Father O’Flynn 
of the Equator. Kind with the men, the women and the childer. But it 
is in the pulpit that he tears the very devil out of Mau Mau in Kikuyu 
spoken with a powerful brogue. . . . Not for nothing that His Reverence 
had been a grand hurley player back on the “ould sod,” and so on, 


getting funnier all the time. 


jokes. 





As with the papers, so with the politicians: silence about Ireland or 


—HucGuH Derarcy, M.P., in Reynolds News. 








feel obliged to lodge a protest against 
what really amounts to hostile pro- 
paganda against what may fairly be 
called the “ way of life” of the great 
majority of the Irish people. 


GPACE is not available—and no good 
purpose would be served, anyhow 
—for itemising the occasions when 


British press reports gave grave 
offence to Irish readers and made 
them recall the truth and force of 
Arthur Griffith’s dictum already 
quoted. But the treatment accorded 
by sections of the British press to a 
certain news event in Ireland was, 
perhaps, a typical example of the 
myopic journalism to which Irish 
readers naturally take strong excep- 
tion. 

By far the greatest and most signifi- 
cant all-Ireland Festival ever organ- 
ised was opened in Dublin on Easter 
Sunday by the President of the Re- 
public of Ireland. Similar ceremonies 
took place all over the country. The 
programmes included every form of 


cultural activity in most centres, to- 
gether with such features as athletic 
tournaments, exhibitions, pageants, 
illuminations, etc. 

One would assume that such an 
outstanding Irish national enterprise 
—extending over a_ three-weeks’ 
period—would (if covered at all) be 
fairly and intelligently chronicled by 
British newspapers. Apart from the 
not inappreciable number of copies 
of some leading British national 
newspapers sold in Ireland, there is, 
of course, the actual and potential 
readership among Irish people resi- 
dent in Great Britain. 


the amazement of readers, many 

British newspapers thought that 
this great national Festival was an 
excuse for creating a few cheap 
chuckles at the expense of the organ- 
isers and the Irish people. And why? 
—beczuse a few Dublin corner boys 
created trouble on the night before 
the official opening these journals 
went “all out” to tell their readers 





THAT PAPER WALL ROUND IRELAND 


about this street fracas! Worse than 
that, the sneering criticisms con- 
tained inaccuracies as to the general 
purpose and programme of this big 
cultural and industrial enterprise. 
Frankly, who is really being de- 
ceived by this type of journalism? 
Not the people of Ireland for one 
moment—but the British readers of 
the newspapers containing such un- 
fair comments on and reports of 
events happening in a country only 
two hours’ flight from London! 


S it not time that British news- 

paper readers were relieved of the 
printed humbug that expects them to 
look for leprechauns,  shillelaghs, 
blarney, clownish men and women, 
“ Kilkenny cats,” and all the fun of 
“Donnybrook Fair,” whenever the 
name of Ireland comes into the news? 

One had thought that George 
Bernard Shaw had once and for all 
killed by sharp ridicule this nonsense 
about the mode of life and thought 
in Ireland. One wonders if the British 
press is suffering from a bad time- 
lag, for the average Briton has long 
ceased to think in humorous terms 
of the modern Ireland. 

The notable difference in the stan- 
dards of practice between reputable 
Irish newspapers in relation to British 


Ir 


news, personalities and comments on 
events is very striking in its relative 
objectivity. 


NEW “low” in another connection 
—proving the completely syn- 


‘thetic basis on which the word 


“ Eire” is used in English—was the 
creation recently by a British daily 
paper of the philological horror 
“Eirieann” when referring to the 
Irish Ambassador in London! 

Is this playing fair with the British 
reader? And who could blame him 
if, momentarily at least, he felt it 
was a reference to the envoy from 
some Far Eastern State? It would 
be difficult indeed for him to recog- 
nise in this appallingly hybridised 
adjective any reference to the coun- 
try he so often lovingly describes as 
“old Ireland ”. 

What is the motivation behind 
these strange lapses and displays of 
journalistic bad manners? 

So far as they can be at all in- 
terested in the Irish scene—and I do 
know that very many are—surely 
British newspaper readers need not 
have inflicted on them distorted news 
items, articles and comments leading 
them to believe that our old music- 
hall friend “ the stage Irishman ” still 
stalks the land, 


TKO LIE 


S!x young Dublin housewives in a certain block of flats 
fell into a dispute which wound up in court. When 
the case was called they all made a, rush for the bench 
and broke into bitter complaints at the same moment. 
The District Justice was momentarily stunned, and then 
rapped for order. When quiet had been restored, he said 


calmly : 
closed the case. 


“ Now, Ill hear the oldest woman first.” That 


—2Q. 

















CATHLEEN 


T is no exaggeration to say that 
95 per cent. of the people buying 
houses today are young engaged 
couples or young married people with 
families. And what does a couple 


with a young or prospective family 
require? 


Let’s take the average house being 
offered today. We step through a 
porch to a doorway which is too small 
to accommodate the pram on the 
days the young mother would like 
the baby to get air without exposing 
it to the sharp wind. 

Next, we step into a hallway that 
is too narrow to allow us to leave the 
pram there if we want to pass by. 
Let us have larger halls, please, with 
ample storage space behind the hall 
door for the pram to be parked when 
not in use. 

We are shown two reception rooms, 
one slightly larger than the other— 
the larger one being the so-called 
sitting-room (although only visitors 
sit here) and the dining-room, which 
should really be the living-room, 
only it is not large enough to accom- 
modate father, mother and all the 
children, the radio, bookcase, etc., 


POWER 


without them getting in each other’s 
way during the leisure hours. 


‘THE solution here is to build one 

large living-room only where the 
family could entertain their friends, 
enjoy family life and dine on Sundays 
and state occasions. 

The space gained by omitting one 
of the reception rooms could be in- 
corporated in a large, decent-sized 
kitchen where mother cou!d cook in 
comfort and have the baby in its 
pram and any other young children 
under her eye, but not under her feet, 
all the time. 

Such a kitchen would have room 
for the old-fashioned kitchen table, 
washing machine, sewing machine, 
electric carpet cleaner, cooker, double 
draining-board sink and good-sized 
built-in cupboards for crockery, pots, 
pans, etc. (Et cetera here includes the 
old jam jars, bottles, boxes, basins, 
buckets, brushes, mops, baskets.) 

Yes, the kitchen we want would 
have to be larger, and to obtain it 
and a large living-room, the present 
layout of two reception rooms and 
a kitchenette should be scrapped. A 


Condensed from the Irish Contractor 
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small annexe for cooking and wash- 
ing-up only could be built off the 
kitchen. And presses—lots of them— 
are required in the kitchen. 


NOTHER important item in the 
family house is a roomy cloak- 

room off the hal! with racks for shoes. 

Bedroom space is of the utmost 
importance, and it is really surprising 
why the builders continue to build 
three-bedroomed houses when the 
minimum required by most families 
is four. And built-in presses and 
wardrobes should no longer be re- 
garded as “txtras”. 

There are a score of other ideas 
which our architects and builders 
never seem to have thought of. Side 
and rear entrances, for example, are 
an absolute necessity where children 
are tramping in and out in dirty boots, 
and a garden wall all round would 
be much more welcome to the busy 
mother for keeping her offspring 
within bounds than ornate wall-lights, 
bay windows, french doors, cornicing, 
picture-rails and all the other para- 


phernalia builders proudly display. 

It seems difficult to understand 
why, having regard to the advances 
that have been made in the realm of 
electricity, nothing is being dcne 
about the proper arrangements of 
lighting in the home. How many so- 
called modern houses today have the 
light arranged where it falls pro- 
perly on whatever the person using 
it is doing, whether it be washing-up 
or sewing? 


Eectric lights don’t have to be 
hung from the centre of the ceil- 
ing of every room where the only 
purpose is to give a general light. 
And why must all power plugs be 
set into the skirting and in the most 
inaccessible spots of the room? 

In the first place, they are a tempta- 
tion for little fingers, an examination 
which might end fatally, and, secondly, 
the housewife has a lot of unnecessary 
bending and groping under furniture 
every time she has to plug in. Could 
this power plug not be fixed in waist 
high? 


ee NGL 


Snoring Good for You? 


JORTUNATE indeed is the family that doesn’t have at least 

one snorer. Perhaps you yourself snore? Yes? Well, 
don’t worry—some doctors say it’s good for you! 

Just recently two doctors maintained a nightly vigil over 


seven normal, healthy people—six men and a woman— 
whose ages ranged from 22 to 36 years. As they slumbered 
in a darkened laboratory, the doctors discovered that their 
snoring helped to refresh the blood when its oxygen 
content fell too low. 

They have now reported that a snore acts as a kind of 
alarm signal. If the oxygen content gets dangerously low 
the sleeper wakens himself with a loud snore. 

— Liberty. 


YYOMAN (at the bank): “I'd like to open a joint account 
with someone who has money.” 





A well-known Irish author recalls the days when he was 
the local “ handy-man of radio” in Belfast 


Behind the B.B.C. Scenes 


DENIS IRELAND 


* 


FORGET the first job I did (in 
I 1937) in the B.B.C. studios in 

Belfast. Anyhow, within a month 
or two, I was on my way to becom- 
ing the local handy-man of radio, as 
commentator, interviewer, news-flash 
reporter, even odd-job man on child- 
ren’s hour. 

I enjoyed this new world of radio 
immensely, but I never felt com- 
pletely at home in it. To me it was 
always a miracle. Later, when I be- 
came a B.B.C. official, as opposed to 
a free-lance speaker, I realised I had 
been born too soon for knobs, dials, 
two-way loud-speakers, and all the 
mechanical apparatus of new trade. 


AT times being a radio speaker 

seemed a ghostly way of earning 
a living. There was the experience of 
giving a talk, walking home from the 
studio, turning on the radio at mid- 
night, or at some unearthly hour in 
the early morning, and hearing your- 
self still vibrating on the ether as 
you were beamed on different wave- 
lengths towards the different quarters 
of the globe. 

Which was the real you, the man 
sitting in the room turning the knob, 
or the man coming out of the box? 
When I first heard myself booming 
out of a loud-speaker,‘I said: “ Ah— 
literary Ulsterman!” I was not just 
myself, a person apart, as the Chris- 


tian religion insists; I was somebody 
pinned against a particular back- 
ground. 


B°T the most ghostly incident of my 

microphone career had nothing to 
do with recording or subsequent 
play-backs. I was doing what the pro- 
fessionals call a “flash” in the news 
—the seven o’clock news from Lon- 
don, whereas I was in a studio in 
Belfast. It was March, 1937, and 
there had been a severe snowstorm, 
amounting almost to a blizzard. A 
postman had been killed in a Belfast 
street by falling spouting; a traction- 
engine had been buried in a Belfast 
suburb, only the tip of its funnel 
emerging from the snow. 

The death of the postman came 
home to my business and bosom be- 
cause he was my postman and the 
spouting fell within sixty yards of 
my home, on the doorstep of a 
friend. That seemed to me very im- 
portant to the postman and to my 
friend, but hardly an item of world- 
shaking importance. 

Similarly, mutatis mutandis, with 
the lost traction-engine. The hurling 
about through the ether of such 
small pebbles of information seemed 
to me completely crazy. But who was 
I to argue? I was being paid to hurl 
them, and I needed the money. 

For the city end of it I used the 
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BEHIND THE 


death of the postman, the lost trac- 
tion-engine, and the fact that for love 
or money you couldn’t find a pair of 
rubber boots of a normal size in a 
Belfast store. 


SAT in front of a live microphone 

in a nice warm studio in Belfast, 
with a spotlight on my hastily pre- 
pared script. In a chair in a corner, 
with earphones clamped over his head 
and a white handkerchief in his hand, 
sat the Northern Ireland talks assis- 
tant. He was listening to the news. 
At the point where the news reader in 
London said: “And now over to 
Belfast!” the talks assistant was to 
drop the handkerchief, and I was to 
fire what the Americans would call 
my “two cents’ worth” into the 
aching void. 

At least that was what was sup- 


posed to happen. But that night 
everything went literally haywire— 
though not at our end. I sat at my 


live microphone for what seemed 
hours, but in fact must have been 
less than fifteen minutes. 


COULDN’T speak, I couldn’t clear 

my throat, I couldn’t creak my 
chair—otherwise these sounds would 
have gone out into the London news. 

The talks assistant was a very con- 
scientious young Englishman, a born 
B.B.C. official, and his face expressed 
the shocked amazement of a curate 
at the sound of brawling in church. 
Something had gone wrong with the 
Great Machine. 

At intervals I could hear faint 
squeakings and gibberings from his 
earphones, like regiments of Walt 
Disney mice behind the wainscoting. 
Then silence. After that more squeak- 
ing, and again silence. At every 
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silence the gloom on the young man’s 
face deepened; apparently the Last 
Trump was about to sound some- 
where and we were all to pass over 
to the other side. Then just when I 
had reconciled myself to the idea that 
Eternity had invaded this queer little 
room with its solemn electric clock, 
its shaded lamp shining on the script 
and its red light gleaming over the 
door, a beatific smile appeared on the 
face of the English talks assistant; 
the handkerchief dropped; and I was 
off on my task of informing the great 
British public about the scarcity of 
rubber boots in Belfast. 


FTERWARDS I heard what hap- 

pened. The seven o’clock news 
was supposed that night to make a 
rapid tour of Britain, ending up with 
a belated dash across the Irish Sea— 
to find out, I suppose, what the wild 
Irish might be up to, whether they 
were fighting or drunk, or both. 

Unfortunately for the legend, how- 
ever, it was the British broadcasters 
or telephone lines, or both, that lay 
down on the job. When the London 
announcer confidently announced: 
“And now over to Manchester!” 
Manchester said nothing at all, and 
emitted merely a profound and nerve- 
racking silence. 

Slightly deflated, like a conjuror 
whose first rabbit has refused to 
come out of the hat, the announcer 
then said the B.B.C. equivalent for 
“Dear me, very strange! Well, now 
we'll try Edinburgh.” More nerve- 
racking minutes, during which, with 
true Scottish reticence, Edinburgh 
preserved a stern Caledonian silence. 

At last, with the tight-lipped de- 
spair of a Roman commander whose 
trusted legionaries had mutinied and 











RE was ome occasion in the Belfast studios when a gentleman, * 

brought in to read a short news item about yachting in Belfast 
Lough, fainted in the middle of his opening sentence and fell with 
a crash on the floor. The announcer, still very much present, seized him 
by the collar of his jacket, dragged him from under the microphone, 
apologised for the interruption and any noises incidental to it (with- 
out, however, explaining what the noises meant), and then calmly went 
on reading the news item from the point where the prostrate yachtsman 
had left off. The show must go on, and, in a manner that would have 
delighted the Western Brothers, it did. 


—Denis IRELAND. 








who had been forced to fall back on 
the mercenaries from Gaul, the Lon- 
don announcer, apparently with an 
air of “ Well, here we go again, only 
this time it will be worse,” an- 
nounced: “And now we'll try Bel- 
fast”—whereupon I burst into the 
seven o'clock news, going full blast, 
traction-engines, rubber boots, and 
all. If the situation was not exactly 
saved, we had at least “taken the 
bare look off it”. 


AFTER that, I became more than 

ever the odd-job man, the man 
who was called in at the last moment 
to fill an awkward gap in a pro- 


gramme. From commentaries and 
“news flashes”, with an occasional 
book review for variety, I went on 
to children’s hour, and finally to in- 
terviewing at the microphone. 

It was the business of the Public 
Relations Officer to produce the 
bodies; mine to vivisect them when 
they were laid out on the operating 
table under the red light. I suppose 
that for the purpose of his celebrity- 
snatching the P.R.O. kept an eagle 
eye on the social and personal 
columns of Irish newspapers, where 
at any moment you might come upon 
such an important announcement as 


that “Mrs. Pauncefort-Smythe has 
left Dublin for Ballyscunnion House”. 

Unfortunately, when it came to the 
business of celebrity-snatching, we 
were almost permanently in baulk, 
firstly, by being in Ireland at all, and, 
secondly, by being in the north-east 
corner. 


UT now and again something strayed 

into the net. I remember an enor- 
mous Scandinavian explorer with a 
beard and a wooden leg. He was what 
publishers call a “ natural” and all I 
had to do was to let him loose in the 
studio like a great kindly bear. 

I have forgotten many people I 
interviewed at the microphone; never 
the ones I merely had to introduce 
and then leave more or less to their 
own devices. The Scandinavian ex- 
plorer was one; Jean Batten, the girl 
who flew from England to New Zea- 
land at a time when flying from Eng- 
land to New Zealand was an heroic 
adventure, was another. 


NEXT I was earmarked for final 

grooming as an official and sent 
to the B.B.C. finishing school in Lon- 
don. The school was then in two old 
houses in Duchess Street, W.1, just 
behind Broadcasting House, and its 
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headmaster was Captain Spicer, a re- 
tired naval officer. Of course, we 
made it “ Doctor Spicer’s Academy ”. 
At times we added “for the sons of 
the nobility and gentry”. At others 
we weren't so sure. 

The purpose of Doctor Spicer’s 
Academy was to acquaint B.B.C. offi- 
cals, either in the making or already 
made, with the various working parts 
of the vast B.B.C. machine. If you 
were an intelligent young man with 
a lofty brow, horn-rimmed spectacles, 
and an itch to insert translations of 
Rilke in the Light Programme, then 
the idea was that you had better learn 
how galloping horses were imitated 
by coconut shells—just to bring you 
back with a crash to the Century of 
the Common Man: 


Bet Doctor Spicer’s Academy worked 


both ways. Not only were sur- 
realist young men with horn-rimmed 
spectacles and prominent Adam’s 
apples to be brought down tc the 
level of coconut shells masquerading 
as horses’ hooves, but worldly young 
men in check sports coats who would 
presently reappear as variety com- 
péres and sports commentators were 
to be brought up to the level of 
Tchekhov and Ibsen: the idea being, 
I suppuse, that some day, presum- 
ably in the middle of a plague or an 
influenza epidemic, we would all be 
capable, at any rate in theory, of tak- 
ing in each other’s washing. 
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OR SPICER’S Academy was the 
schoolboy’s dream come true, a 
school where you not only answered 
back, but were encouraged to answer 
back; where you spent the intervals 
working up the next fusillade of wise- 
cracks over a tankard of beer in a 
neighbouring public-house; where, to 
pile Pelion on Ossa, the headmaster 
never emerged from his sanctum ex- 
cept to beam at us and express the 
hope that we were all enjoying our- 
selves. The answer was invariably a 
roaring affirmative, again distinctly 
flavoured with beer. 

Nevertheless, in our own rampage- 
ous fashion we worked hard, some- 
times late into the night. Those of us 
who were to become programme offi- 
cials were getting a foretaste of the 
kind of life we could expect—ghostly, 
nerve-ridden, confined to sound- 
proof studios, fed on canned air, dic- 
tated to by electric clocks, devoted to 
the gods of the split second. 

Less than a year later I had be- 
come that queer indeterminate type— 
almost like a spoiled priest or an un- 
frocked minister—a man who resigns 
from the B.B.C. Destiny never in- 
tended me for an official of any kind, 
and the effort to make me one was 
reminiscent of teaching a bear to ride 
a bicycle in a circus: the wonder was 
not that the cycling as cycling was 
only fair to middling, the real wonder 
was that I didn’t fall off far sooner 
than I did. 


Lo $3) 
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BICYCLE salesman was expecting a blessed event. He in- 


structed the nurse to send a wire: 


“Gent's model 


arrived” if a boy, and “ Lady’s model” if a girl. ; 
When the wire finally came, it had one word on it: 


“ Tandem.” 
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Slips that Pass 
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HEN a doctor makes a mistake 

he buries it. When a plumber 

makes a mistake he charges 
twice for it. When a judge makes a 
mistake it becomes the law of the 
land. When a lawyer makes a mistake 
it is just what he wanted because he 
has the chance to fight the case all 
over again. When a preacher makes a 
mistake nobody knows the difference. 
But when a printer makes a mis- 
ne 

Often in the hustle and bustle of 
going to press the compositors are 
liable to make errors which may not 
be detected until it is too late. News 
paragraphs have a knack of getting 
into wrong places when the paper is 
being made up, often with dire or 
comic results. A classic example of 
such a mixup appeared in an Ameri- 
can daily paper some time ago. 

The first paragraph was intended 
to refer to a presentation to an aiiing 
Methodist clergyman, and the second 
to the erratic movements of a mad 
dog. After referring to the devotion of 
the congregation to the clergyman in 
his sad state of health, the paragraph 
ran on: 

“So the congregation resolved 
upon a European tour for their be- 
loved pastor, and on Saturday made 


him acquainted with the delightful 
fact. Accompanying the report of the 
committee was a nicely-filled purse, 
which was placed at the disposal of 
the pastor who, after thanking them, 
made a turn down South Main Street 
as far as Planet, then up Planet to 
Benefit Street, where he was caught 
by some boys who tied a tin pan to 
his tail. Away he went again to Bene- 
fit Street and down College, at the 
foot of which he was shot by a 
policeman.” 


RECENTLY in an Ulster provincial 

paper the closing lines of an 
obituary on a well-known farmer 
were added to a report of a trial of a 
notorious burglar. The result was 
equally comic. 

“His Honour, sentencing the ac- 
cused to nine months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour, said he had got a 
criminal record that was nothing to 
be proud of. He was highly respected 
and industrious, a member of the 
rural council and a justice of the 
peace.” 

Mistakes are also apt to occur in 
the headings. A weekly paper in the 
south of Ireland once carried the re- 
port of a Church of Ireland jumble 
sale under the double-column head- 
ing: “ Clothes-line Thieves Active in 
District.” 


SOME papers actually strive to make 

“ mistakes”—usually on _ their 
placards or contents bills. The Siar, 
a London evening paper, was noted 
for the humorous, eye-arresting way 
in which it summed up the news on 
its posters. One Star bill merely an- 
nounced “Mark Twain Arrives. 
Ascot Gold Cup Stolen”, and another 
“The Queen’s Return, End of the 
King’s Holiday ”. 


Condensed from the Irish Banking Magazine 
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Out of the Jockey’s Mouth 


WHy DOEs A jockey FLop? Is IT 

because of the horse? Or the 
horsemanship? And why does a jockey 
win? 

“The rider who mopes around 
lamenting his luck won’t get very 
far,” Michael Beary remarked during 
the spendthrift years of the twenties 
when he was a master of his craft; 
a giant at the starting gate fringed 
by names that were laden with magic 
—Donohue, Elliott, Carslake, Childs, 
Fox, Lane, Harry Wragg. He had no 
time for riders or trainers who 
reckoned on the element of luck. 

“Do you believe in mascots or 
lucky charms?” a friend once in- 
quired. 

“Do I believe in tomfoolery?” he 
scoffed. “ Riding a race is like a game 
of chess. You’ve got to tackle each 
one differently. Where do you get a 
horse the same on consecutive days? 
The only way to make a go of racing 
is to study it like a science. Horses, 
jockeys, racecourses . . . you’ve got 
to study them all.” 

—DERMOT BRENNAN in the Sunday 
Chronicle. 


Best Reel Dancer 


AELIC-SPEAKING CENTENARIAN Maps. 

Sabina McNamara, of Bunnacurry 
village, Achill, has two secrets for a 
long life: Hard work and plenty of 
it and an odd smoke of a clay pipe. 
“Smoking never killed anyone,” she 
says. 

Mrs. McNamara’s proudest claim 
is that she has spent ninety-nine years 
of her life on her island birthplace. 
The “missing year” she spent in 


Scotland—digging potatoes! Work 
began before dawn and she slept in 
a shed on straw, often in damp 
clothes. 

“ But times weren’t always so bad,” 
she recalls. “In my young days I 
was known as the best reel dancer in 
the West of Ireland.” 

—Reynolds News. 


“‘ Princes of Ireland ”’ 


[N 1917 KING GEORGE V, YIELDING 

to a silly hubbub, deprived certain 
of his relatives of their English titles 
and honours. Included among them 
was the elderly Duke of Cumberland, 
living quietly in Austria and married 
to Queen Alexandra’s sister, whose 
family had suffered horrible humilia- 
tions at the hands of Prussia and the 
Hohenzollerns. 

This Duke of Cumberland was in 
fact the head of the English royal 
family in the male line, and it is open 
to his heir to petition for the restitu- 
tion of this title. This Duke’s descen- 
dants, born before 1917, remain 
Princes of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The matter is not without conse- 
quence, since one of them (the head- 
master of a school in Germany) is 
married to the sister of the Duke of 
Edinburgh. 

—ROGER FuLForD in The Observer. 


It’s a Promise 
N’T LAUGH NOW, BUT I FEEL I CAN 
win the world wrestling title inside 
the next year, and I hope I get the 
chance to do so in Ireland. It might 
shock those who never had a good 
word to say for me. 
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During the years I was living rough 
in Dublin everybody—and who could 
blame them?—wrote me off as 
finished. The fact that I had to 
borrow the price of a cup of tea was 
proof that I was down, but even then, 
I knew I was far from out. 

In the five years I have been in 
England I have not wasted my time. 
Wrestling, which I used as part of 
my boing training back in the 
"thirties, has come to the front as a 
major sport in Europe and America. 
Today, while boxing promoters are 
going broke because of the heavy tax 
percentage they have to pay, wrestling 
shows are attracting thousands. So, 
lucky am I to be pitching my tent 
on the successful side of the track. 

When I accepted the offer to be- 
come a professional wrestler I really 
got down to learning the art of Catch- 
As-Catch-Can under which rules 
modern wrestling is performed. You 
see, I have seen many boxer v. 
wrestler matches in America and 
England, and it was always the 
“ matster ” who won. Admittedly, the 
boxer wore gloves, but my opinion 
is that, once a good wrestler gets a 
grip on a boxer, the latter is finished, 
even if not wearing gloves. 

—Jack DOYLE. 


O’Casey—Not at Home 


EVENTY - THREE - YEAR - OLD SEAN 
O’Casey probably writes better 
plays in the English language than 
any other contemporary playwright. 
But you won’t find O’Casey’s name 
in lights on Broadway and on Shaftes- 
bury Avenue. “ He’s wonderful,” say 
the powers-that-be. “O’Casey? .. . 
Ah, now you're talking . . . grand old 
man, powerful writer,” only to con- 
clude lamely, “but his plays are so 
difficult, and, well, they’re not exactly 
box-office, are they?” 
O’Casey is as cool to London’s 
West End as the West End is to him. 
He lives a quiet cottage life in Totnes, 
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Devon, working on his six-volume 
autobiography, practising his craft 
with failing eyes, refusing to see 
people who come to Totnes to hunt 
literary lions. 

“Tt’s not that I don’t like people,” 
he says, “ but—it’s a strange thing— 
they seem to think that just because 
you write plays you’re a superior 
being with some higher intuition. 
Sure, I’m an artist, but so is any- 
body doing a job of work well, like a 
carpenter or a footballer. So on and 
on they go, askin’ me questions, and 
not puttin’ on my plays.” 

—ROBERT MULLER in Picture Post. 


Boy Diviner 
N ELEVEN-YEAR-OLD SCHOOLBOY, 
Michael McGroary, has captured 
a rare title at Ballydermot, South- 
West Donegal. He has proved him- 
self the best water-diviner in the area. 

Michael, with the twirl of a hazel 
twig, has found water on dozens of 
smailhoidings where water was pre- 
viously unprocurable and has earned 
the thanks of many householders who 
had to carry or cart water over long 
distances during the drought. 

Hearing of Michael’s phenomenal 
success, sceptics in the nearby town 
of Ballintra asked him to give a 
demonstration, which he did. 

“He is genuine all right,” said one 
of them afterwards. “ He proved there 
was water where we never dreamt it 
existed—under the main street of the 
town.” 

—Reynolds News. 


More Proprietor-Chefs 


IRTY - EIGHT - YEAR - OLD 
Honan, known throughout Courty 
Sligo as the “Good Food” man, 
wants to see his kind of cooking 
spread throughout Ireland. Josef is 
the mzn who set himself up in the 


JOSEF 


restaurant business on a month’s 
salary earned as a chef to a famous 
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Irish family. When he opened the 
“Gourmet” in the town of Sligo, 
people said he wouldn’t last two 
months. 

Now, after a successful two years, 
he has taken on a partner and 
launched a campaign to spread a de- 
sire for good food all over Ireland. 
His partner is Mr. James F. Clements 
Scott, a kinsman of Lord Leitrim, 
who left his ancestral home in County 
Cavan to enter business for the first 
time. 

That will give Josef, a cook with 
continental experience, more time to 
develop the Irish branch of the Inter- 
national Academy of Chefs, which he 
founded, and to encourage the estab- 
lishment of good eating-houses in 
Irish towns. 

“We don’t need luxury hotels in 
Ireland,” he says, “but we do need 
a great many small first-class places 
in which to eat. I want to see more 
provrietor-chefs in Ireland to win 
more tourists and keep the Irish who 
eat out, happy.” 

—Empire News. 


Champion During Air Raid 
ON St. Patricx’s DAy SEVENTY 

years ago a fine, bouncing boy was 
born at Bromley-by-Bow, in London’s 
East End. Since his surname was 
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O’Keefe, what other Christian name 
was possible than Patrick? This boy 
was to become one of the finest 
fighters of the century and winner of 
a Lonsdale Belt as middleweight 
champion of Great Britain. 

Pat often recalls the old days when 
he fought and won three fights in one 
evening for a total of £25; that epic 
in boxing history when he fought Jim 
Sullivan for the middleweight crown. 
For twenty rounds these two smashed 
each other to pieces. For this piece of 
legalised mayhem, Pat was paid £300 
and the beaten Sullivan £200. 

Pat won the Lonsdale Belt outright 
by knocking out Bandsman Blake in 
two rounds. That was at the old 
National Sporting Club during an air 
raid in the first World War. So 
anxious was Pat to win that belt that 
he pleaded with officials to let the 
fight go on—in spite of falling bombs. 

When you ask him why fighters 
today are not so tough and rugged he 
has three simple answers: “ Not 
hungry; not taught properly; not 
trained and hardened up properly.’ 
Pat has few regrets when he looks 
back on his hectic but full life. That 
Lonsdale Belt was sold for {£500 
when times were hard; all his relics 
and souvenirs disappeared during the 
second World War when his pub in 
the City of London was biitzed. 

—lIlbustrated, 





] NEVER knew any man who came to greatness and emin- 
ence who lay in bed in the morning. 
—JCNATHAN SWIFT. 


iE actor was asked why he had quit the stage. 
~ Tll-health,” he replied briefly. 

“Tll-health?” his friend said in surprise. 
“Yes,” the actor said, “J made peopie sick.” 





%* Facts and figures for parents of would-be medicos 





Every Doctor Costs £2,000! 





IFTY years ago it was reckoned 
by parents living outside Dub- 
lin who wanted to send their 
son to a Dublin medical school that 
the financial outlay from the start to 
the finish of the six years’ course 
would be in or around £1,000. In 
1953, they would find themselves 
faced with a total much closer to 
£2,000. 
This total is, of necessity, a vari- 
able one, for almost three-quarters of 
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it is made up of the maintenance 
costs of the student while he is resi- 
dent in Dublin. In Trinity College, 
and in University College, Dublin, 
students have to pay about £450 for 
“essential” medical requirements. 


1S includes fees to the university 
and to the hospitals, as well as 
expenses for books, instruments, and 
registration fees to the Medical Regis- 


tration Board. In T.C.D. it also in- 
cludes the fees for an Arts degree, 
conferred usually after four years in 
the university. 

The remainder of the student’s 
expenses is made up by his living 
costs. It is on this question that any 
variation can be introduced. While in 
Dublin the student can live in “digs”, 
a flat, college rooms (in Trinity), one 
of the three men’s hostels (in Univer- 
sity College). 


VER a period of six years the 

student will in all probability be 
in residence in Dublin for the best 
part of 40 weeks each year on an 
average. If he keeps to an allowance 
of £250 a year—which could not be 
regarded as excessive—then his total 
expenses for the six years will reach 
a gross total of £2,000. 

In T.C.D., £212 tos. is payable 
in direct medical fees and a further 
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EVERY DOCTOR COSTS £2,000! 


£170 in college fees, while in U.C.D. 
medical fees (including clinical fees 
from the second to the fifth year) 
amount to £378 11s. For the students 
of both universities there are also 
certain other unavoidable medical ex- 
penses. In both cases when these 
various items are totalled, they amount 
to just under £450—{£449 2s. in 
T.C.D. and £445 3s. in U.C.D. 


E medical student who has to live 

away from home is in a particu- 
larly unfortunate position financially, 
as the nature of his course keeps him 
at his work for much longer periods 
than the Arts student. The Arts 
student, for instance, has only a 
seven-weeks’ term, while the medical 
student has to attend for ten weeks. 
And, in addition, he often has to re- 
main in Dublin even beyond the nor- 
mal term limits to complete his full 
hospital attendance. 

The finding of reasonable and suit- 
able board and lodgings while in 
Dublin is one of the most important 
needs of the student. For a student 
attending T.C.D. the most economi- 
cal solution is to live in rooms in the 
College, but even in this he is limited, 
as he will be allowed to remain in 
residence for two years only, with a 
possibility of a third year. For his 
other three or four years he will have 
to look for lodgings outside the 
college. 


HILE he is in rooms (always pro- 

vided there are some available) a 
student, on an average, will pay about 
£65 a year for rent, servant, gas and 
electricity, milk, baths and evening 
“commons” during terra. To this he 
will have to add the price of lunches, 
laundry and such extras as cigarettes, 
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VER the past few years there 

has been a slight falling-off in 
the number of students studying 
medicine in both the universities 
considered in this survey, but, 
even so, there are still about 550 
of them on the books in Dublin 
University and a further 7oo in 
University College. 











amusements, subscriptions to college 
clubs and societies, etc. 

In University College, the charges 
at University Hall (one of the three 
hostels for men) is £3 10s. a week 
for complete board. This hostel is, 
however, open only during term time, 
and if the student has to remain in 
Dublin outside term (not unusual in 
the case of the medical student) then 
he will have to find alternative ac- 
commodation. He will also have to 
pay for his laundry and extras. 

It is almost impossible to find good 
lodgings near the centre of the city 
for less than £2 tos. a week, and in 
many cases the rates are in excess of 
this figure. In practically every case 
no midday meal is included, except 
on Sundays. The student has, there- 
fore, to supply for himself midday 
meals, as well as the other items 
already Jisted—laundry and extras— 
and may aiso have to add in a further 
item in fares. 

In a flat, the financial conditions 
are not greatly different. Reasonable 
flats are hard to come by at less than 
£10 a month, though these do gener- 
ally accommodate two or maybe 
three. But food has to be bought, 
coal, light and cooking facilities paid 
for, as well as the other general items. 


A GREAT deal will depena in all cases 
on what a student’s parents regard 
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as a suitable amount to be granted 
for the “extras”. At a most conser- 
vative estimate it would seem to be 
impossible to limit them to anything 
less than {1 a week. Most students 
would find it difficult enough to make 
this allowance cover all their needs 
and even a few of their luxuries. 
These figures do not include clothing 
or maintenance at home during the 
vacations. 

In almost every instance, when the 
expenses in these various circum- 
stances are added up, they come to 
nearly £250 for the year. Undeniably, 
if the extras are kept at a minimum, 
if very cheap lodging-houses are 
chosen, if the student reads almost 
all his books in libraries, then the 
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total would not be as high. By em- 
ploying all these economies, it should 
be possible to keep maintenance ex- 
penses below the level of £200 for 
the year, and so keep the entire cost 
for the six years (including medical 
expenses) as low as £1,700. 

These economies are, however, 
likely to be unpopular with the 
student, and they will very possibly 
curtail his activities to such an extent 
that, even though he may emerge 
from the university with full acade- 
mic qualifications, he will have been 
forced to miss some of those essen- 
tial social features of university life 
which are unacademic, indefinable, 
but none the less important to the 
graduate. 


Bort dleora Ro 


eee In Praise of the Lazy Man e—— 


HO will sing the praises of the lazy man? His school 
reports condemn him in his youth. His headmaster 


despairs of him. His female relatives, not excluding his 
spouse if he has one, rail at him. And where, I ask you, 
would the world be without him? 

Where lies the appeal of the labour-saving device if it is 
not in the fact that it saves labour? And who would seek 
to avoid toil and to prolong leisure except the man to whom 
the unnecessary expenditure of energy is anathema? And 
who, I ask you, might he be? 

Behind all your handy gadgets, all your labour-saving 
devices, is the individual who created the demand for them. 
And he is none other than the lazy man. 

Had the world been left to the lovers of toil and sweat, 
what a pretty pickle we should be in! The spade and sickle 
might represent the height of mechanisation on the farm, 
if such dizzy altitudes had been reached at all. 

The factory assembly belt would still be a madman’s 
dream. The sewing machine would be unheard of. Shanks’ 
pony would still be our accepted method of transport. But 
the lazy man cried aloud for more sleep, more hours of 
ease, and a minimum of loathsome toil. In answer to his 
cry the inventors got busy. 

—BriAn DE G. LOUGHEED in the Midland Tribune. 














“When a family trotted to Mass on Sundays, a courting man could 
look to a fair dowry with one of the daughters” 


Lacon tot feat lar 


% JOHN D. SHERIDAN * 


HE Irish jaunting car has almost 

disappeared. A few of them are 

still in use in tourist centres, 
where they are preserved for the 
delectation of visitors in search of 
local colour. But the rest are moul- 
dering in haggards. Bored fowl huddle 
under them on wet days, and shafts, 
from which the leather caps have 
disappeared long since, point forlornly 
to the sky. 

The name “jaunting car ” smacks 
of “the gentry ”, and I do not think 
that it was ever widely used until the 
song-writers saw its possibilities. The 
ordinary name was the “ sidecar ” or 
“outside car”. And the sidecar was 
not used primarily for jaunts. It may 
have brought people to fairs and wed- 
dings, but its real function, outside 
of the cities, was to bring folk to 
Mass on Sundays. 

It was in a sense, the answer to the 
Penal Laws, a challenge to land- 
lordism. Sidecars did not become 
common until the Gael fought free of 
the claber and learned to stand erect. 
It was also a measure of prosperity. 
When a family trotted to Mass, a 
courting man could look to a fair 
dowry with one of the daughters. 


‘ 


"THE sidecar carried four passengers 
in comfort, or five at a pinch. 
When a driver had his full comple- 


ment he sat majestically on a high 
seat over the horse’s tail; and the fifth 
passenger sat at the back, over the 
“well”, so that he seemed to be 
coming rather than going. 

The well seat was not the most 
comfortable one, but it was certainly 
the most exciting. When you looked 
down, you saw the road flowing like 
a river beneath your dangling feet, 
and you got a feeling of speed and 
danger. When you looked back, you 
seemed to be saying good-bye to 
everyone who passed. The other 
passengers overtook people, but ycu 
did not see anyone until you had left 
him behind you. 

Many’s the drive I had on country 
sidecars, and many’s the time I sat 
on the back seat and watched the 
stony mountain road unfold beneath 
me as we jogged our way to last 
Mass in Ouchterlin. 

It was a fine neighbourly way of 
travelling. People shouted greetings 
to you as you passed, and on the 
hilly bits of the road, when the mare 
slowed down to a walk, you could 
have long conversations with men in 
blue serge suits. 


CAN remember the Dublin sidecars 
better. They were well turned cut, 
and they shone with metal polish and 
beeswax. When a driver was cruising 
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for fares he usually sat on one side 
of his vehicle and kept the other side 
folded over with the metal step 
pointing upward. It was a more con- 
spicuous sign than the taximan’s 
raised flag. Many of the horses were 
high-steppers, and the drivers took 
great pride in them. 

The Dublin jarveys were a little 
community in themselves. They had 
a philosophical turn of mind and a 
ready wit. Their only fault was that 
they were loath to put a price on their 
services. They said, “Sure I'll leave 
it to yourself, sir,” and implied that 
a shilling more or less was no great 
matter to a gentleman. 


HERE was less indigestion in the 

days of the sidecar, I think, and 
duodenal ulcers date from the dis- 
covery of the internal combustion 
engine. The sidecar passenger had to 
work his passage. He clung to the 
handrail, he dug with his heels, and 
he swayed with the motion of the 
vehicle. And when he was mounting 
or dismounting he had to show a 
certain agility and “ mind the step”. 

He got the benefit of air and sun, 
and for light exercise there was the 
problem of keeping his hat on. He 
travelled dangerously, and if he was 
lucky, his mind was a whetstone for 
the wit of the jarvey. Every tour was 
a conducted tour, and the man with 
the whip was not slow with his 
tongue. 
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The Dublin sidecars were really 
jaunting cars. Once you climbed 
aboard you felt that you were head- 
ing for adventure, and many a fine 
company they carried to Swords and 
Stepaside, to Howth and Tallaght, to 
the Scalp and the Glen of the Downs. 

They are gone now, and history 
went with them. Sometimes, I think 
I can still see them coming back to 
the city in the heel of a summer 
evening with their loads of “ bona 
fides”. I cam hear the clip of the 
hooves and the crunch of the wheels, 
and the great gusty songs. 


‘JHE passengers were all happy, and 

sometimes “merry”, but the 
happiest of all was the man in the 
well seat. Once in a while he was 
“out to the world”, a liability who 
had to be kept from toppling by the 
elbows of his fellows; and sometimes 
he slept peacefully in his swaying 
cradle, his hat over his eyes. 

But in justice to his memory, I 
must admit that he was seldom 
completely out of circulation. Usually, 
he was playing a melodeon; and, con- 
sidering his position, this in itself was 
proof of a fair degree of muscular 
control, and singing “Wait till the 
sun shines, Nellie ”. 

His throat may have been a trifle 
furred, and his high notes out of 
register, but his heart was in the 
right place and he was at peace with 
all the world. 


Two mosquitoes were resting on Robinson Crusoe’s arm. 
“I’m leaving now,” said one, “I'll meet you on 
Friday.” 





@ An Irish village gives up the secrets of 2,000 years ago 





Hot Stones for Tender Meat 


PROFESSOR MICHAEL J. O’KELLY 


* 


MAGINE yourself in the beautiful 

hilly country round the little village 

of Ballyvourney on the western 
border of County Cork. Westward, 
Killarney is not twenty miles away; 
eastward lies Macroom, the big town 
of mid-Cork. There in a tiny glade 
with steeply-rising, heavily-wooded 
sides, the earth gave up the story of 
a ten-day barbecue held there per- 
haps 2,000 years ago. 


SLow and patient digging in a patch 

of wet peat-bog at the head of a 
little giade revealed a _ rectangular 
trough about five feet by three feet by 
one foot deep, dug into the ground, 
its long sides lined with branches of 
birch and oak, its ends made of stone 
slabs and its bottom clay. 

When cleared of the rubbish of 
many centuries, it filled up with bog- 
water, just as it had done when first 
dug in ancient times. At each end 
there was a great fireplace formed of 
slabs of stone, while on one side was 
a second stone-lined pit, the stones 
cracked from the heat of fires lighted 
within them long ago; on the other 
side were the ruins of an oval wig- 
wam-type of wooden hut. 

Within this there had stood a six- 
foot by three-foot structure which 
may have been a heavy table, and an 
object formed of two vertica! posts 


supporting a horizontal timber—per- 
haps a kind of rack. Outside and 
around all, a great mound of broken 
burnt stones. 

Here, and for the first time ever, 
we have found all the parts of a 
type of open-air ccoking place 
mentioned in the old Irish manu- 
scripts and called by the ancient 
writers fulacht fiadh (“ cooking place 
of game ”). 

In one of the stories of Finn 
MacCool and his men there is 4 
passage which says: “ They went to 
a wood and built there a roomy cook- 
ing hut, and they performed a roast- 
ing and a boiling there.” Not much 
to go upon, but Geoffrey Keating, 
who wrote a history of Ireland in 
1634, was more informative. He said 
that two pits were dug in the ground; 
raging fires were kindled near by, and 
into them were put many stones. 


SOME meat was put to roast and 

another portion of it was bound 
up in straw and set to boil in the 
larger of the two pits; they were 
plied with hot stones in the fires 
until they were cooked. Was Keating 
just telling a good story or could one 
really cook meat in this way? 

The two pits and the ruined hut 
we found fitted in well with the 
literary evidence. And to dispel any 
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doubt, there was the mound of 
burned stones—stones which had 
obviously been heated in the fires 
and quenched in the water of the 
large trough! 

According to Keating and others, 
these contrivances were used for short 
periods by Finn MacCool and his 
men on their summer hunting expedi- 
tions. Again, our evidence fitted in 
with this, for the layers of ancient 
ash in the fireplaces showed that only 
ten fires had been lighted in all and 
the place was then abandoned. 

It was abandoned before the 
beginning of autumn, for the bottom 
of the trough had become covered 
with a layer of leaves and hazel nuts 
—autumn debris which fell from the 
surrounding trees and blew over the 
site when the ancient cooks had gone. 
But all this was not enough—Keating 


must be put to the test! 


‘Tu water which had filled into the 

large trough was measured—1o0o 
gallons. Surely we can never boil 
this great quantity just by dropping 
in hot stones, especially as we will 
have to overcome the cooling effect 
of the clay bottom of the trough and 
and of the cold water seeping in 
from all sides. 

Dead wocd and stones are col- 
lected around the site and a great 
fire is started in one of the hearths. 
Stones are piled into it and around 
it, and we wait for them to become 
hot. 

At last the first red-hot stone goes 
into the water and there is a fierce 
hissing as great bubbles and a cloud 
of steam burst up out of the trough. 

Another stone goes in and another, 
and so on. Standing at the edge of 
the trough we can feel the water be- 
gin to sing, for the vibrations are 
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transmitted through the wet peat and 
the soles of our rubber boots. 

The singing of the water becomes 
audible and it boils furiously all over 
the trough. The time is taken again 
—only half-an-hour has elapsed! It 
seems incredible that we could have 
boiled 100 gallons of water so quickly 
by this crude method. But several 
other experiments confirmed our 
resuk. 


UT actual cooking must be done 

before Keating could be fuly 
vindicated. Happily there was no 
difficulty in obtaining two large 
joints of mutton—two legs each 
weighing rolb. 

We fixed a day, the great fire was 
kind'ed again and stones were heaped 
into it to heat. At the same time a 
fire was lighted within the second 
pit and left to burn long enough for 
all the stone slabs lining it to become 
heated through and through. When 
this was done, the fire in the pit was 
cleaned out and the hot floor swept 
clear of ashes. 

One of the joints was laid in un- 
wrapped on the hot flags and covered 
over with hot stones from the main 
fire. Meanwhile, the water in the 
trough had been brought to the boil 
and into it was placed the second 
joint wrapped in dry straw, as de- 
scribed by Keating. 

We plied the two pits with hot 
stones for three hours and forty 
minutes, a time based on the modera 
recipe of “twenty minutes to the 
pound and twenty minutes over.” 
During that time the hot stones in 
the dry pit were changed six times. 
After the first quarter-of-an-hour, the 
roasting meat had developed a 
golden-brown crisp crust which 
sealed in all the fat and juices and 
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gave the joint a beautiful appearance 
indeed. 


AT the end of the stated time the 

joints were taken out and laid on 
a convenient slab of rock. The straw, 
now somewhat tattered, was peeled 
off the boiled meat and a knife was 
thrust in for the first cut. It was 
beautifully tender under the knife; 
but how would it taste? 

Not only was it thoroughly cooked 
but it was also most palatable. It had 
not been contaminated, as we had 
feared it might, by the bitter taste 
of ashes, nor had it taken up the 
mawkish taste of the bog-water in 
which it had been boiled. But more 
succulent still was the roasted meat— 
full as it was of all the natural juices. 

As we gorged ourselves upon the 
meat it required little effort of the 
imagination to picture the ancient 
hunter-warriors who had done just 
the same thing centuries upon cen- 
turies before. We could see them 
lying about on the grassy slopes eat- 
ing the cooked venison and casting 
the bones aside for their hungry 
hunting dogs. 

The cook-cum-butcher to _ the 
camp busied himself about the hut; 
and as the huntsmen came up carry- 
ing their kill, he took the carcases 
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and hung them upon the rack with- 
in for skinning and cleaning. Then 
he put a carcase on the heavy table 
to dismember it with his small axe 
to prepare it for the next day’s meal, 


ANIMAL skins covered the timber 

structure of the hut, and when the 
door-flap was securely tied across at 
night, the meat was safe from the 
dogs and out of the reach of other 
wild animals which might come down 
out of the woods in the darkness. 

But who were these men? That 
question, alas, we cannot yet answer, 
for none of them left anything be- 
hind which would give a clue to his 
identity. 

Modern authorities hold that Finn 
MacCool was a mythical personage, 
that he had no historical existence. 
That is probably true. But while the 
ancient story-tellers may have in- 
vented their chief characters, surely 
the background details of their stories 
were based in their knowledge of 
their own times? 


‘Tuus when they said Finn and his 
Fianna cooked in this way, they 
were merely giving him a verisimili- 


tude by mentioning a mode of 
cookery they knew was widely prac- 
tised in the country at the time. 


LTHOUGH gravity and the rotation of the earth differ 

sufficiently with latitude and altitude to make or break 
many sports records, no athlete or judge of athletic games 
has ever been known to take them into consideration. 

For example, a man can put the shot farther in Bombay 
than in Helsinki owing to the decrease in gravity, and he 
can also throw it farther east than west in any city, owing 


to the earth’s rotation. 





Why have packets that spill, bottles that topple, tins that won’t open? 


Good Goods—in Better Parcels 








ECENTLY I read an article entitled 

Keeping Your Powder Dry, in 

which the author gave a long list 
of domestic goods which were 
clumsily packed and badly designed, 
and immediately a list of similar woes 
came into my mind. Let me just give 
you a collection of examples, hers 
and mine: 

There are sardine tins. Sometimes 
they are sold without a key. Some- 
times we lose the key. How nice it 
would be if they were shaped in such 
a way that an ordinary tin-opener 
would deal with the situation. 


1EN there are the daily indispens- 

ables : flour, sugar, tea, cocoa, soap- 
powders and detergents. They are be- 
ing sold in paper bags and cartons. 
Which housewife would be brave 
enough to say that she never spilled 
any of the contents? Are the packings 
not almost calculated to cause waste? 

Some of the goods seem to find 
their way regularly into the top of 
the bag and leap out as soon as we 
undo the shopkeeper’s skilful twist. 
Packets differently shaped and effici- 
ently fastened, possibly with slides, 
would do away with these irritations. 


THE problem of things that will not 

come out of their container effi- 
ciently, or not at all, is also familiar. 
There are the too-tall and too-narrow 
tins for floor polish, paste cleaners, 
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etc., into which you cannot get your 
hand; bottles with furniture cream 
which cannot be emptied to the last 
drop, the grocery jars with a wide 
base and a narrow neck. Top-rimmed 
jars and tins and bottles (as for cus- 
tard powder, syrup and oil) catch the 
powder or fluid when it leaves the 
container and prevent free emptying. 
Then we have the case of wrong 
material and wrong design; bottles 
with too small a base that easily 
topple over, shoe-polish tins that 
buckle and are tricky to open. There 
are bottles the contents of which 
we are encouraged to “drop” or 
“ sprinkle” but whose necks are so 
wide that nothing but a large and 
unwanted quantity will emerge. 


‘Tuls is specially irritating in the case 

of cosmetics—for instance, hair 
oil. Why not have pouring spouts 
both for tins and bottles, with taper- 
ing “sprinklers ” where required? 

My second grievance is connected 
with the retailing of many articles. 
We frequently seem to be forced to 
buy small quantities of the goods we 
require in large quantities, especially 
soap powders and detergents. It 
would save us a lot of time if larger 
packages or bottles were available. 
Would it be too much to hope that 
we might have the advantage of a 
rebate, however small, if we bought 
larger quantities at a time? 
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We would also be prepared to re- 
turn empty bottles, but so far, 
except in the case of certain spirits, 
we are always told that “you get 
nothing back on the bottle.” Surely 
this is national waste on a large scale? 


WOULD also like to see the net 

weight of the goods, and their 
correct retail price, indicated on the 
container of branded articles. I have 
from time to time been deceived by 
“large sizes” of a certain article 
which was packed in a large carton 
holding a rather small folded paper 
bag: much of the carton was mere 
empty space. Why not make the car- 
ton just big enough to take the 
quantity to be sold? 

The name of the manufacturer does 
not always appear on the goods; 
surely this, from his point of view, is 
bad sales policy. If I meet a new 
article, say a household cleaner, 
which bears the name of a firm that 
has already provided me with a lot of 
tried friends, I shall certainly give 
it a welcome and a trial. If the new 
article is made by a firm less well 
known, should it not endeavour to 
establish goodwill by advertising the 
name on the container if confident 
about the quality of its goods? 

The term “Distributor in Eire” 
does not really help here. This merely 
indicates the name of the agent, who 
naturally will be anxious to sell the 
goods and is not responsible for their 
quality and efficiency. 
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Finally, is a pleasing appearance 
in the packaging of household goods 
a luxury which our manufacturers 
cannot afford? For example, does it 
cost so much more to manufacture 
jars slightly more decorated than the 
barest jam-jar style? 

My mind goes back, mournfully, to 
a honey-jar bought from a grocer 
abroad which had three jolly little 
bears stamped into the white glass. 
The honey was quite an ordinary 
brand and the price was not calcu- 
lated to pay for the little extra appeal 
of the jar. 


MY local grocer dispenses the honey 

in a dark-brown tall glass jar, 
the great-grandfather of which adorns 
the shelves of many old-fashioned 
chemists’ shops. Do we really think 
“honey is honey,” and what does it 
matter anyway? Do bright colours 
cost more than drab ones? 

Nowadays, great attempts are being 
made to make children aware at an 
early age of the importance of shapes 
and colours, but little will be accom- 
plished if the things that surround 
them in their homes directly contra- 
dict the teaching they have received 
at school. 

For our own sakes and for the sake 
of our families, we housewives ought 
to look for efficient beauty and 
beautiful efficiency for our homes in 
all its aspects, down even to the 
humble contents of our shopping 
baskets. 


Cw d 


Red Tape 
BANK CierK: “You forgot to dot the ‘I’.” 
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Men, Women—and Films 


HAVE JUST READ A MOST INTEREST- 

ing statistical survey of Irish 
cinemagoers. The survey was carried 
out, at the request of a Dublin cinema 
publicity firm, by a research organisa- 
tion which goes in for such studies. 

Of the 575,000 children between 
the ages of five and fifteen in the 
country, 125,000 go to the pictures at 
least once a week. At the other end 
of the age-scale, it has been estab- 
lished that nine of ten adults over 
the age of sixty-five never, or rarely, 
go to the cinema. 

Of the total adult population, 31 
per cent. go to a cinema once a week, 
and a further 5 per cent. once a fort- 
night. Greater Dublin improves on 
this figure; for 46 per cent. of your 
adult Dubliners are regular cinema 
pairons in this sense, whereas rather 
less than one-fifth of the agricultural 
population are weekly filmgoers. 

The peak point of “ addiction ” is 
in the age-group between sixteen and 
twenty-four, of whom 32.4 per cent. 
go twice a weck or more, and 34.3 
per cent. go once a week. The once- 
a-week figures drop to 27 per cent. 
between thirty-five and forty-four, and 
to 10.9 per cent. between forty-five 
and sixty-four. Surprisingly, the table 
of attendance frequencies shows that 
men go more often than women— 
16.4 per cent. of men go twice a 
week or more, against 8.2 per cent. 
of women; 20.5 per cent. of men go 
once a week, against 17.7 per cent. 
of women. —Irish Times. 


Meet Diddles and Chink 
ALGRIFFIN, SIX MILES OUT OF Cus- 
lin, is such a homely village that 


almost everyone has a nickname. If 
the villagers stuck to their Christian 
names in ordinary conversation iden- 
tification would be a problem. 

Several families have the same sur- 
names, and there are so many cousins, 
nephews and nieces, uncles and aunts 
that another name has to be found. 

“Everyone knows me as Twill,” 
said Mr. Jack Dignan, “and there’s 
only one Twiil in Balgriffin, but Jack 
is such a common name I have 
dropped mine.” 

In Baigriffin ycu will find a Nipper, 
Dickers, Tight, Jackers, Bunts, Sonny, 
Shimmers, Weatherall, Miichers, 
Diddler, Chink, Boss, Carter, Spar- 
row, The Baron, and The Big 


Fellow. 
—Sunday Dispatch. 


Money in Herbs 


PEARMINT AND PEPPERMINT, THE 

herbs that bring a tempting taste 

to chewing-gum and toothpaste, may 

soon bring prosperity to waste bog- 
iand in Ireiand. 

Botanists and chemists have found 
bogland ideal for growing medicinal 
herbs. But at present the experiments 
are very hush-hush. Said a Dublin 
expert: “We believe foreign firms 
will start work here to grow and 
process the herbs.” 

For one thing is certain: the rise 
in gum-chewing and teeth-brushing, 
and the world scarcity of herbs 
caused by disease in American crops, 
have made it a valuable business. 
America is the world’s biggest user. 
Distillatious show that herbs grown 
in Ireland equal the best. So United 
States firms are willing to send costly 
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plants to Irish growers to preserve 
their own supplies. 

Said a Dublin chemist: “ Every- 
body is watching the herb business 
closely. It could be a major Irish 
industry. But it is a business solely 
for the expert. Any farmer can grow 
the herbs—the processing is the 
thing.” 

—Sunday Express. 


Battle of the Actors 


STAGE “WAR” BETWEEN IRISH 
professional and amateur drama 
companies has flared up. 

“We are being squeezed out of 
existence by stage-struck solicitors, 
clerks and shop-keepers,” say the 
professionals. “ Nonsense,’ repiy the 
amateurs. 

But, says thirty-five-year-old Mrs. 
Ann D’Alton, widow of the play- 


wright and actor, Louis D’Alton, who 
has been touring all over Ireland: 
“When we visit a town for a week 
with seven plays, we frequently find 


that local amateurs have already 
staged as many as three of them. 
Very often, the amateur productions 
have been bad—so poor, in fact, that 
the public will not go to see the 
same plays again.” 

Other complaints by ihe profes- 
sionals : — 

(1) Amateurs are not satisfied with 
staging their plays locally, but t2xe 
them on fifty-mile tours; 

(2) Authors prefer to collect three 
guineas a performance from amateurs 
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than 10 per cent. of the gross takings 
from professionals. 

Result: today, there are only ten 
touring companies in Ireland com- 
pared with fifty some years ago, and 
English companies who always made 
an Irish tour a “must” now prefer 
to stay at home. 

—Reynolds News. 


The Farmer’s Heel 


HERE IS NO DOUBT THAT SOME 

farmers are making a decent living, 
but it is hard-earned, and there is 
quite a considerable amcunt of capital 
involved as well. I farm thirty statute 
acres, and there are few days when 
I do not work twelve hours on it. 
This work is not always at high 
pressure, but it does involve being 
continually on the job. 

In times of crisis the day may be 
extended to fourteen or fifteen hours, 
and a good deal of that will be 
worked at high pressure. There is an 
old saying that the best manure is 
the farmer’s heel. It means that you 
canzot farm by remote control. 

To get the bect out of land and 
stock requires continual vigilance, and 
a high degree of concentration. The 
farmer whom you see leaning over a 
gate looking at a field of grain or a 
herd of cattle is working just as 
hard as a company director in the 
conference room, and he must do 
that as well as doing more manual 
work than any hired labourer. 

—MiIcHAEL DILLon in the Irish 

Housewife. 


CVD 


F all the arts I think that music has the most mighty, 

universal, and immediate effect. I know there are many 
educated and intelligent people who, absorbed in com- 
merce, politics and other pursuits, think that music is a 
mere family pastime—an ear-giatifying enjoyment. But 
that music is a power, and has influenced humanity with 
dynamic force in politics, religion, peace and war, no one 


can gainsay. 


—SirR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 





Did the town give its name to the verse? 





AS the limerick a species of 
\ y versifying peculiar to the 


town of Limerick? Was it 
developed in the form in which we 
know it by a native of Limerick? 
What has the limerick to do with 
Limerick? 

As a basic verse form the limerick 
structure is very old. It goes back at 
least to the time of the Latin poet, 
Martial. In one guise or other it 
keeps cropping up in European litera- 
ture throughout the centuries. Cor- 
neille made use of it in Polyeucte. 
Dryden, Herrick and Congreve all 
experimented with it. There is at 
least one song in Gay’s Beggar's 
Opera written in this metre. Later 
Swinburne and Rossetti amused 
themselves with it. It is the metre of 
Gilbert’s Sorcerer’s Song: 

“ My name is John Wellington Wells, 

I’m a dealer in magic and spells, 

In blesses and curses, 
In ever-filled purses, 

In prophecies, witches and knells.” 

"THE use of this metrical form, how- 

ever, has not always been profane 
and lightheacted. One of the most 
beautiful prayers of the thirteenth 
century, composed by St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and used still as a thanks- 
giviry after Mass, is in the metre 
of the limerick. 

The continued us: throughout the 
centuries, through different languages, 
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and the varied uses, from prayers to 
nursery rhymes, to which this par- 
ticular verse form has been put, sug- 
gest that it must match some deep 
pulse of human life or activity. It is 
the most easy of all forms to remem- 
ber and the most simple to handle. 
For one man who remembers a son- 
net a thousand can remember a lime- 
rick. For the one man who could 
compose an ode, ten thousand could 
compose a limerick. 


SOMETIME, late in the eighteenth or 

early in the nineteenth century, 
the verse form became associated with 
place names. 

The earliest record of this stage of 
its evolution occurs in a book called 
The Anonymous History of Sixteen 
Wonderful Old Women which was 
published in 1821. The following is 
an example of its contents: 


“There was an old woman of 
Norwich, 
Who lived upon nothing but 
porridge, 
Parading the town, 
Made a cloak of her gown, 
This thrifty old woman 
Norwich.” 


Edward Lear’s nonsense verses 
though metrically limericks, were not 
exactly in the form in which we 
know the limerick today. They were 
purely norsense verses—and were 
never known as “ limericks ”. 


of 
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WHO NAMED THE LIMERICK? 


[F anyone deserves honour for the 

development of the limerick to its 
next stage—the addition of wit and 
plot—it is undoubtedly William 
Cosmo Monkhouse, who achieved 
this in kis Nonsense Rhymes, pub- 
lished in 1902. 

The best known of all limericks is 
his and occurs in this book: 


“ There was a young lady of Niger, 
Who smiled as she rode on a tiger. 
They returned from the ride, 
With the lady inside, 
And the smile on the face of the 
tiger.” 


Monkhouse, too, provides the 
model example of all limericks in 
which there is no repetition of a 
rhyming word and there is wit: 


“ There was an old man from Lyme, 
Who married three wives at a time. 
When asked, “ Why a third?” 
He replied, “ One’s absurd—— 
And bigamy, sir, is a crime.” 


E stark skeleton of five anaepaes- 
tic lines was clothed in motley; 
in the gay trappings that are often 
wisdom in disguise. The limerick 
grew up out of the nursery and 
wandered through the clubs and 
pubs, the universities, the precincts 
of cathedrals—and the Stock Ex- 
change. The best—and the worst— 
brains of the day exercised their in- 
genuity with the five anaepaestic 
lines, making them a playground for 
word play, punning, mnemonics, 
criticism, wit, scandal and double 
entendre. 
The exercise spread from place 
names to surnames. It strayed, into 
the world of notions and ideas. 


Philosophy was made to dance to the* 


measure. Solemnity was mocked to 
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ANGFORD REED, the  biblio- 

grapher of the limerick, in 

tribute to the town, has done the 

best—or the worst—that can be 

done in seeking rhymes for the 

place-name : 

“All hail to the town of Limerick, 

Which provides a cognomen, 
generic, 

For a species of verse, 

Which for better or worse, 

Is supported by layman and 
cleric.” 

—Enric Cross. 











the limerick tune. The limerick 
became a medium for both sensible 
nonsense and nonsensical sense. 
Presidents and prelates tried their 
skill at limerick making. 

The public interest in limericks 
and the making of them was soon 
channelled into one of the first forms 
of newspaper competition for cash 
prizes. Then it was lured to the 
service of large scale advertisement 
by an astute cigarette manufacturer 
to advertise his wares, You could win 
a prize of three pounds a week for 
life: a fully furnished house: a trip 
reund the world or the fulfilment of 
almost any material dream by merely 
completing the last line of an un- 
finished limerick. And all this was 
so long ago as 1907. 


Now, in the latter half of the 

18th century, Limerick was the 
centre of a school of Irish poets, 
prominent amongst them being Sean 
O’Toumy—Sean of the Merriment— 
Sean the Gay, as he was styled. 
Beyond being a poct he was, at 
different times, a publican, a water 
bailiff, a butter broker, and, in his 
own description, “a herder of hens.” 
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He was, like most of the rest of the 
school, well versed not alone in Irish 
and English but also in Latin and 
Greek. Over the entrance to his 
house, in the days when he was a 
publican, he had inscribed a sign in 
Irish, the translation of which 
runs : — 


“Should any of the stock of the 
noble Gael, 

A brother bard who is fond of 

good cheer, 

Be short of the price of a tankard 

of ale, 

He is welcome to O’Toumy a 

thousand times here.” 

At the same time, living in 
Limerick was another poet, a wordy 
rival of O’Toumy, by the name of 
Andrew McGrath—the Merry Pedlar. 
He and O’Toumy had many battles 
together with the weapons of wit and 
verse. 

O’Toumy advertised himself on one 
occasion in the following lines which 
are a translation of the Irish which 
he used :— 

“TJ sell the best brandy and sherry, 

To make my good customers 

merry; 
But at times their finances, 
Run short, as it chances 
And then I feel very sad, very.” 


To this McGrath replied : — 


“OQ Toumy you boast 
handy, 
At selling good ale and bright 
brandy, 
But the fact is your liquor 
Makes everyone sicker, 
I tell you that, I, your friend, 
Andy.” 


yourself 
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[8 1850, John O’Daly of Dublin 

published a collection of the poetry 
and songs of the Munster poets. 
Amongst the examples given of 
O’Toumy and McGrath were the 
above quatrains. They, like most of 
the rest of the collection, were 
translated into English from Irish by 
James Clarence Mangan. 

The book enjoyed the success of 
several editions, and being successful, 
it may be assumed that it was dis- 
cussed. The song collections of 
Thomas Moore had also recently 
met with success in London, and 
most probably stimulated interest in 
any further collection of Irish verse 
such as this. 

The lighthearted banter of the 
Limerick poets was noticed. 


‘THE Nonsense Verse of Edward Lear 

was also published round about 
the same time. The metre of them 
was similar to that used by the 
Limerick poets in their amusing dis- 
pute. The nonsense verse of Lear 
and the Limerick poets became 
loosely linked together. Lear—non- 
sense verse—Limerick poets. Fmper- 
ceptibly, so that no one can now put 
a date on the actual time, they 
became confused, muddled and inter- 
changed. The nonsense verse sur- 
vived. The Limerick poets, in all 
except name associated with nonsense 
verse, were forgotten and passed out 
of the public mind. The name 
‘Limerick’ took up a parastic exis- 
tence on the evolving verse form and 
prospered in strength with the 
strength of its host, until today they 
are indissolubly united. 


Cwhd 


FN is like insurance—the older you get the more it costs. 





While others scoffed, Belfastman Oliver Hutchinson backed television 
inventor Baird to the hilt. As a reward, his was the 


First Face to be Televised 


ROBERT RAY 


T was an Ulsterman who came to 

the aid of John Logie Baird, the 

inventor of television, when he 
was really up against it, restored his 
confidence and assisted him in the 
formation of the company that gave 
the world vision by radio. 

It was an Ulsterman who helped 
and encouraged Baird in those early 
days of experiment and who travelled 
with him to the U.S. and European 
countries talking TV and explaining 
to almost incredulous audiences its 
possibilities. It was an Ulsterman 
whose face was the first in the world 
ever seen on a television screen. 

But back to the opening years of 
the century when a young Belfast 
boy, Oliver Hutchinson, fresh from 
the city’s technical school, set out for 
Glasgow and his first job as a motor 
engineering apprentice at the Argyll 
Motor Works. 

At the same bench was another 
apprentice named John Logie Baird. 
They became friends. Then, their 
training days over, it was not until 
the Great War that they met again, 
Hutchinson by this time a captain in 
the 6th Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, 
Baird also a soldier. 


JN the trenches the two former en- 
gineering apprentices talked of 
their ambitions. Baird spoke of the 


invention of a system of relaying pic- 
tures through the air. - Hutchinson 
was fascinated by the idea of tele- 
vision. 

The end of hostilities brought 
another parting. Hutchinson returned 
to his base, now in London, and 
prospered in various commercial en- 
terprises. 


FEW years later he was walking 

down The Strand when he noticed 
a familiar figure on the crowded pave- 
ment. He paused, looked and looked 
again. It was Baird. They went for a 
cup of tea and they talked—or Baird 
talked. 

He had been working on those pic- 
tures that could be sent through the 
air. Only now it was no longer a 
dream. He knew he could do it. But 
he was almost broke. He had told his 
story to others, but there was no one 
who understood, no one who believed 
him. The television dream was over. 

Within 2 few weeks the Ulsterman 
had given Baird back something he 
thought he had lost for ever—the 
courage to go on. And he had also 
provided him with the funds to pur- 
chase equipment and set up research 
studios. 


uT Oliver Hutchinson was no idle, 
rich, sleeping partner backing a 
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great man with an inventive ideal. 
Hutchinson could speak Baird’s own 
language—could, and did, help him 
with his intricate problems. 

They worked together, these two, 
until that memorable day in 1926 
when, at his first demonstration, it 
was the Belfastman’s face that was 
televised—the first true TV picture 
in the world. 

A son of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel Corbett Hutchinson, of Com- 
bermere House, Hillsborough, County 
Down, Oliver Hutchinson was born 
and educated in Belfast, and died in 
April, 1944. 

Sydney A. Moseley, who, I be- 
lieve, wrote the first book on TV 
ever published, and who was closely 
associated with Logie Baird, had 
this to say about Oliver back in 
1929: 

“When the story of television 
comes to be written the name of 
Oliver George Hutchinson will be 
emblazoned therein as the one great 
power who translated the new science 
from a big idea into big business.” 


“(GENIUSES are repeatedly uncom- 
mercial,” Moseley went on. “But 
John Logie Baird is somewhat of an 
exception, for a more level-headed 
man it is impossible to meet. Never- 
theless he will be the first to admit 
that without the vision, the extra- 
ordinary energy, the intense belief 
and thoroughgoing business mind of 
this man Hutchinson, television in 
Europe—certainly in England—would 
not have advanced to the position it 
occupies today. 
“The gods were indeed in a happy 
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mood when they threw these two to- 
gether. . . . Baird, a roving genius 
whose ideas chased one another with 
such rapidity that he had no time— 
indeed if he had inclination—to con- 
vert them into practice;, Hutchinson, 
of inexhaustible energy, a fighter to 
the last ditch. 

“Pioneers of science are usually 
left high and dry when it comes to 
cashing in, but Captain Hutchinson 
has proved himself to be a loyal col- 
league all through. Once realising, as 
he did spontaneously, the germ of 
Baird’s television idea, he seized upon 
it and wrestled with a world of scep- 
tics, astonishing a centre which ong 
used to think had no more room left 
for surprises—The City. 

“Later, London was the first to 
pay tribute to the business genius of 
the young Ulsterman who had smiled 
at their smeers and disarmed their 
hostility as and where he met it.” 


MOSELEyY goes on to tell how Hut- 

chinson formed and became joint 
managing director of the Baird Tele- 
vision Development Company and 
how he induced two of the soundest 
men in the City, Lord Ampthill and 
Sir Edward Manville, to join him and 
Baird on its board. 

“ The present position of television 
in England and in Europe generally,” 
concludes Moseley, “is such that 
Hutchinson can afford to look back 
with placidity and pride on work 
nobly done. The tributes that reach 
London in regard to the work ac- 
complished for this science show how 
his reputation has become world- 
wide.” 


Chr od 


CCORDING t) a waiter, most women have a leaning towards 
sweet red wine. A list to port, so to speak. 











I Sail with the Scallop Fleet 


Built thirty years ago at a cost of fifty sovereigns by a fisherman- 
boatbuilder, the black-sailed boat which Colman Dundas sails with 
the scallop fleet off the shores of Connemara is good for yet another 
century of fishing. Oak chosen from a stand of mountain timber, 
sails made by a cottage sailmaker at a fisherman’s fireside, and 
coloured by a process as old as fishing, a giant scoop fashioned in 
the forge of the local blacksmith; 
his fellow fishermen of Connemara spend leisurely days scallop- 
fishing in the sheltered bays beneath the Twelve Ben mountain range 


with these Colman Dundas and 





* 


PHILIP ROONEY 


EFORE the last pole-net had been 

drawn in, the little harbour be- 

hind the jetty was alive with 
black-sailed boats, jockeying to catch 
the freshening wind. Quietly, for he 
is never a man to hurry, Colman 
Dundas began to run up the main- 
sail on his pookawn. 

It’s a trustworthy boat, the pook- 
awn, as sound, simple and uncom- 
plicated as Colman Dundas himself. 
About thirty feet overall length, not 
decked, its single mast stepped for- 
ward of its centre thwart, the pook- 
awn sails under jib and main, the 
main cut almost, not quite, in lateen 
fashion. 

Colman’s boat is a good thirty 
years old. When he commissioned 
her from the local fisherman-ship- 
wright she cost him £50. Today, he 
could sell her for as much as £150. 
There is another hundred years’ work 
in her, for she was well built by men 
who did a job in their own way and 
their own time. 

On the day Colman Dundas put 


down fifty sovereigns on the kitchen 
table of Sean O’Casey, the boat- 
builder, the boat took shape, not on 
a drawing-board but in the mind of 
a man whose craft was traditional. 


Dé¥s or weeks later, when weather 

and mood suited, the boat-build- 
ing O’Casey took the first traditional 
steps. in the building of a boat, Con- 
nemara fashion. Dressed in his Sun- 
day best of home-spun frieze, he be- 
gan a leisurely tour of the woods of 
standing timber in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Timber growing in low-lying, lush 
or marshy ground he avoided, for in 
Connemara boat-builders’ lore tim- 
ber grown in soft ground is soft of 
heart and not good for a life, free 
from dry-rot, of more than a mere 
half-century or so. 

His final selection was made in the 
hill country, for the oak and larch 
grown on the rocky soil of the hills 
has the iron heart of the living rock 
jin it. From that carefully chosen 
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timber was built on the shore beside 
O’Casey’s cottage the boat which Col- 
man Dundas works under a suit of 
sails made, at a cost of £20, by the 
local sailmaker from double strength 
calico, waterproofed with a brew of 
boiled birch bark. 

Because he had sea-going guests 
aboard, Colman’s boat carried more 
than its normal complement when he 
went ghosting out after the black- 
sailed fishing fleet to the open 


reaches of the bay where the scallops, 
those delicately-moulded, fan-shaped 
shell-fish, lie in great beds, to be 
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Nothing could be simpler than the 
business of dredging for scallops. 
The heavy dredge is heaved over- 
board, anchorwise, at the end of a 
four-fathom cable and towed slowly 
over the scallop beds, scooping into 
its bag a dozen or more scallops at 
each successful cast. 

Not every cast brings up its sack 
of scallops—the tricks of the current 
and the dredge’s infuriating habit of 
reaching the sea floor bag-mouth 
uppermost sees to that. But it is a 
poor day’s fishing that does not net 
a pair of men thirty or forty dozen 





netted and dredged during a six- 
months’ season that lasts from Christ- 
mas to midsummer. 


ORMALLY, the eight-hour spell of 

scallop fishing calls for no more 
than a crew of two, one man to 
handle the helm and trim the sails, 
the other to heave the scallop dredge. 

The dredge, which must be used 
when the freshening wind rules out 
the row-boats’ fishing-by-sight tech- 
nique, is as much a local product as 
the boat. Fashioned by the village 
fisherman-blacksmith, it is a twelve- 
foot iron rod, ending in a triangle 
with twenty-four-inch base and sides. 
To this triangular frame is stitched 
the mouth of a heavy sack. 


scallops to sell at 3s. or 4s. a dozen 
to the quayside buyers. 


I" is a leisurely business, this dredg- 

ing for scallops, for the heavy 
dredge and water-inflated bag act as 
a sea-anchor, which slows the boat 
to walking pace in its beats up and 
down the half-mile stretch of water 
above the shell-fish beds. 

Time counts for little as the black- 
sailed boats quarter the fishing 
grounds. Once the dredge is outboard 
and towing heavily behind the slowly- 
moving boat there is little to do but 
steady the helm, keep an accustomed 
eye on the set of the mainsail, listen 
to che unceasing chatter of the water 
under the prow, and swap yarns. 
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The man who can spin a yarn that 
will shorten the long hours of lazy sail- 
ing or sing a song with a lusty and 
broad-humoured chorus to it is a 
popular crew-man in a scallop boat— 
almost as popular as a good sea- 
cook. 

The sea-cook of a scallop fleet, 
operating in an undecked boat with 
nothing between his cooking fire and 
four fathoms of salt water but a 
hearthstone and a couple of inches 
of tarred planking, is am artist work- 
ing under tricky conditions. 


N the bows of the pookawn, mounted 

ona flat stone, stands a large iron 
pot. In the depths of the pot, buried 
under a mass of peat ashes, is the 
beautifully-named “seed of fire”, a 
glowing heart of burning peat sods 
which can be swiftly coaxed to flam- 
ing life by fan or bellows. 

Fresh peats built in around the 
burgeoning “seed of fire” turn the 
iron pot into a stove which boils in 
turn water for a quart-sized billycan 
of tea black as tar and a larger can 
of water into which scallops to the 
tally of a dozen or so for each man 


aboard are tossed for the ten scald- 
ing minutes which will plop the 
shells open and parboil the fish. 

The postage stamp ship’s galley in 
the bow of the pookawn does not 
run to pans or grills; but the artist 
im sea cookery does not let this lack 
hinder him. 

Scoured with a rub of sand, washed 
clean in the bow-wave, the square of 
sheet metal which covers “ the seed 
of fire” when the cooking pot is not 
in use becomes a pan. With sizzling 
strips of bacon to “kitchen” them, 
the parboiled scallops are fried. 


‘TEA “strong enough for a mouse to 

trot on”, bacon crisped until the 
edges brown, scallops fried minutes 
after they have come from the sea 
bed. 

It is not, perhaps, the maitre 
d@hétel’s way of serving shell-fish 
that come to the restaurant table as 
a 10s.-a-dozen delicacy. But eaten in 
the shelter of a black mainsail, with 
an edged wind hustling in from the 
Atlantic to sharpen appetite, it is the 
high spot of an evening with the 
scallop fleet. 


ower Sporn 


e According to Henry Ford e 


]VERYBODY wants to be some place he ain’t. As socn as he 
gets there, he wants to go right back. 

From time waste there can be no salvage. It is the easiest 

of all waste and the hardest to correct, because it does not 


litter the floor. 


A business absolutely devoted tc service wi!! have only 
one worry about profits: they will be embarrassingly large. 
If you make the right price, the cost will take care of 


itself. 


One who fears failure limits his activities. Failure is only 
the opportunity more intelligently to begin again. 





‘* Speranza” the Rebel Writer was 
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N 1841, Thomas Davis and some 
Vader Young Irelanders founded 

The Nation. This paper was much 
more than a propagandist organ, for 
it included foreign news, even Court 
and Society news, and, of course, the 
Poet’s Corner. 

In the manner of the period the 
paper set about recalling the glories 
of the race; and Thomas Davis 
wrote a stirring song entitled A 
Nation Once Again. The romantic 
movement which swept over Europe 
in the early 19th century, and which 
on the Continent blossomed into the 
sort of gaiety depicted in the novels 
of George Sand and the poetry of 
Byron, took the form in Ireland of a 
romantic interpretation of history. 


ORNE on the impetus of romantic 
nationalism, Jane Elgee decided 
to write to the editor of The Nation. 
She signed her letters, “ John Fen- 
shawe Ellis ”. Her first poem, a trans- 
lation from the German, appeared in 
the issue for February Ist, 1846, and 
similar contributions appeared regu- 
larly afterward. 
They had not a particularly nation- 
alist tone, but the editor, Gavan 
Duffy, was impressed and in his 


correspondence column he issued an 
invitation to the contributor to call at 
the office. 

He received a letter from Mr. Ellis, 
regretting that he could not call, but 
suggesting instead that Mr. Duffy 
should call on him at Leeson Street. 

“I did so immediately,” recorded 
Duffy, “not without a secret sus- 
picion of the transformation I was 
about to witness. A smiling parlour 
maid, when I inquired for Mr. Ellis, 
showed me into the drawing-room, 
where I found only Mr. George 
Smith, publisher to the University. 
*“What!’ I cried, ‘my loyal friend, 
are you the new volcano of sedi- 
tion?’ 

“Mr. Smith only answered by 
vanishing into a back drawing-room 
and returning with a girl on his arm, 
whose stately carriage and figure, 
flashing brown eyes, and features cast 
in a heroic mould, seemed fit for the 
genius of poetry, or the spirit of 
revolution. 

“Miss Elgee was the daughter 
[recte grand-daughter] of an Arch- 
deacon of the Establishment, and 
had probably heard nothing of Irish 
nationalism amcng her ordinary 
associates, but, as the strong and 
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generous are apt to do, had worked 
out convictions for herself... . 

“Her little scented notes, sealed 
with wax of a delicate hue and dainty 
device, represented a substantial force 
in Irish politics, the vehement will of 
a woman of genius.” 


JANE began her contributions at a 

critical time, for after the year 1845 
there was a decided change in the 
tone and policy of The Nation. 
Hitherto, the demands had been rela- 
tively mild, the journal was concilia- 
tory rather than combative, and con- 
fined its claims to repeal of the Act 
of Union. 

But in 1846 conditions in the 
country became desperate. The 
population had grown enormously in 
the past half century and there were 
now over 8,000,000 people living in 
Ireland. The standard of living was 
consequently amongst the lowest in 
the world; the vast majority of the 
rural population existed on a diet of 
potatoes and lived in mud-walled 
cabins. 

Then in 1845 the potato crop itself 
failed for three years in succession 
and the result was famine. Over 
3,000,000 human beings perished of 
hunger and disease. The word got 
about that it was the intent of the 
British Government to exterminate 
the Irish altogether and the Young 
Ireland policy changed gradually 
from conciliation to armed revolution. 

The contributions to The Nation 
grew more and more inflammatory, 
but the authorities meanwhile took 
careful note. The restraining influence 
ef Davis was gone and a fiery young 
man named John Mitchel had now 
come to Dublin from County Down; 
his articles were a plain incitement to 
insurrection. 
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The armed rising did take place 
in 1848, but it faded out in a pitiful 
fiasco. It remained only for the Gov- 
ernment to complete the wreckage; 
The Nation was suppressed and soon 
the Young Ireland leaders were ail 
either imprisoned or scattered. The 
Nation never reappeared, and the 
independence movement was dead for 
two generations. 


AL these events had a decided effect 

on Jane Elgee. She was young 
and she was hopeful (she adopted 
the pen-name by which she is best 
know, “Speranza”), and she was 
romantic in the spirit of the age. She 
soon ceased to confine herself to 
translations from the German and 
French and began to compose original 
ballads, which grew more and more 
fiery, and were in the prevailing mode 
of martial songs suitable for recita- 
tion. 

For whatever reason, there is evi- 
dence that the ballads of Speranza 
had a country-wide vogue. It is true 
that they are very bad ballads, and 
reading them now, one wonders how 
any editor could ever have been in- 
duced to print them, but we may bear 
in mind that bad poetry has an 
infinitely wider audience than good 
poetry, and that the Young Ireland 
Party had enlisted this medium of 
silly verse as a method of propaganda. 

Her connection with The Nation 
and the Young Ireland movement 
moved on to a rapid climax. In 1848 
the Government decided that things 
had gone far enough; The Nation 
was banned and the entire current 
issue was seized; the editor, Gavan 
Duffy, and some others were put on 
trial. 

The charge was a new statutory 
offence called treason-felony; it was 
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a very serious charge, for the penalty 
on conviction was death, or at the 
least it would be transportation. 

Excerpts from the current issues of 
The Nation were put in evidence to 
show that the paper was advocating 
an armed revolution, and, in particu- 
lar, an article from the seized issue 
entitled “ Jacta Alea Est”, The Die 
is Cast. 

This was the kind of contribution 
which is usually described as inflam- 
matory; it was wild and rhetorical 
but there was no mistaking its mean- 
ing. It was a call to arms. 


‘Tue defence was made that Gavan 

Duffy was not the writer of the 
article, and, furthermore, that he had 
not even authorised the publication, 
for he was under arrest at the time. 
In fact the writer of the article was 
Jane Elgee and this and a previous 
subversive article of hers entitled 
“The Hour of Destiny” were now 
being cited against her editor and 
others and putting them in peril of 
their lives. 

It was not a pleasant situation for 
a romantic young lady, and her 
emotion was aggravated by the fact 
that the offending contributions had 
appeared during an interim when 
Jane herself and another girl were 
acting-editors after Gavan Duffy’s 
arrest. 

There is a tradition that Speranza 
attended the trial as a spectator and 
at a crucial moment a high, feminine 
voice was heard proclaiming through- 
out the Court: “It was I wrote the 
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offending articles.” The contemporary 
Press reports do not refer to this 
outburst, but the jury were reluctant 
to convict Gavan Duffy of an offence 
committed while he was in prison. 

After the jury had disagreed and 
Gavan Duffy was released, no further 
action was taken against Speranza or 
any others, although it must have 
been well known to the authorities 
that she had taken over the editorship 
of The Nation during its final and 
most violent phase. 


"THE extinction of the movement was 

complete and the Government was 
satisfied not to prolong the affair by 
trials which could serve no purpose, 
and they choose to treat Jane Elgee 
as a fanatical girl who had learned 
her lesson. 

The year 1848 marked the end of 
her three years’ connection with the 
political movement, and never again, 
even remotely, did she enter the field 
of Irish controversy, though she con- 
tinued occasionally to use the name 
“ Speranza ”. 


[N after years she displayed that 

silent indifference to Irish affairs 
which suggests a phase she would 
willingly forget. All we can say is that 
the extent of her connection with the 
nationalist movement has been greatly 
exaggerated, and although she seemed 
to enjoy her reputation as “ Sper- 
anza of The Nation”, she could 
scarcely wish to be remembered as 
the author of those ballads she wrote 
for that periodical. 


re a 


F men who did things talked half as much as men who 
knew how things ought to be done, life would not be 


worth living. 





®Humour is where you find it 
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Sir Joun LavERY, THE FAMOUS 

artist, was attending a private 
showing of new pictures in a London 
gallery. He was standing before a fine 
Orpen, when his attention was 
attracted by a big brawny individual, 
who looked like anything but an 
artist, engaged in admiring the same 
canvas and murmuring: “ They have 
given me a good place at last.” 

Lavery was immediately interested. 
“You are in this sort of work?” he 
inquired. 

“Been in it for twenty years,” 
replied the brawny one, “and this is 
the first time I ever got on the line.” 

“Ah, indeed?” exclaimed Lavery. 
“ And where is your picture?” 

The stranger pointed to the Orpen. 
“ Right there,” he replied. 

“ That?” said Lavery. “Why, Orpen 
painted that!” 

“Painted it!” sniffed the brawny 
man. “ Yes, I think Orpen was the 
name of the man that painted it, but 
it was me who made the frame.” 


—The Advocate. 


MAN HAD UNDERGONE A RATHER 
serious operation in a Dublin 
nursing home. When he “ came out” 
of the anesthetic he found that al- 
though it was broad daylight the 
blind of his window was fully drawn. 
He accosted the surgeon who was 
standing at his bedside. 
“Why on earth is the blind drawn, 
Mr. So-and-So?” 


“Well, my dear fellow, it so 
happens that the house across the 
road is on fire; and I was afraid that 
if you saw it when you woke up you 
might conclude that the operation had 
not been a success!” 

—One Hundred and Eleven. 


E RECTOR OF A COUNTY KERRY 

church gave a handyman a present 
of some seed potatoes—* British 
Queens ”, I believe. In the course of 
time he met him one day and in- 
quired as to what kind of crop he 
had. “ Splendid, your reverence. The 
missus agrees we never had finer 
potatoes in our lives.” 

The rector, anxious to have his 
little joke, said: “Knowing your 
extreme political opinions, I am sur- 
prised that you would grow anything 
with such a high-sounding British 
name.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, your rever- 
ence; before we ate them we boiled 
the divil out of them.” 

—J. C. Percy, Anecdotes. 


ON A TOURING BUS THE HELPFUL 
driver described the road which 
lay ahead. 

“ Soon,” he said, “ we'll be coming 
in sight of the Lake Isle of Inishfree 
—it’s about the only ‘lake’ in 
Ireland.” 

“And what,” asked an English 
tourist, “is the difference between a 
lake and a lough?” 
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“Well,” returned the conductor in 
his broadest accent, “a lake contains 
water and a loch contains wather.” 

—QUENTIN QUINN. 


SAGART FROM THE ARCHDIOCESE OF 

Armagh has been telling me of the 
got-rich-quick merchant in the Belfast 
area who, having bought a commo- 
dious house in its own grounds, in- 
vited a friend to stay with him for 
the week-end. 

“T’ve got three beautiful outdoor 
swimming pools,” he added. 

“Three? Why so many?” asked 
the friend. 

“Well, you see, one has hot water, 
the second has cold water, and the 
third has no water at all.” 

“Hmm .. .” said the friend, “I 
can understand the cold water, and 
hot water would come in useful on 
an unexpectedly cold day. But why 
a pool with no water?” 

“ Oh, that,” said Mr. Newrich: “I 
must consider others, you know. 
You’d be surprised how many of my 
old pals can’t swim.” 

—LiaM RiorpaN in the Irish 
Catholic. 


- ARE YOU IN A CONDITION TO MANAGE 
domestic affairs with an income 
of less than £300 a year? Have you 
such an inclination to my person and 
honour as to comply with my desires 
and way of living, and endeavour to 
make us both as happy as you can? 
“Will you be ready to engage in 
the methods I shall direct for the 
improvement of your mind, so as to 
make us entertaining company for 
each other, without being miserable 
when we are neither visiting nor 
visited ? 
“If you can answer these questions 
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BANANA peel lay on the 
grocer’s floor. 

“What are you doing there?” 
asked the Scales, peeking over 
the edge of the counter. 

“Oh, I’m lying in wait for the 
grocer.” 

the Scales, 


“Pshaw!” said 


“Tve been doing that for years.” 
—Evening Mail. 











in the affirmative, I shall be blessed 
to have you in my arms, without 
regarding whether your person be 
beautiful or your fortune large.” 
—DeEAN SwiFT to Miss Waring. 


A SAILOR WAS DESCRIBING AN OLD- 

time dance sequence to a mess- 
mate. “It’s easy,” he began. “ You 
first heave ahead and pass your ad- 
versary’s yard-arm, regain your berth 
on the other tack in the same order, 
take your station with your partner 
in line, back and fill, and then fall on 
your keel, and bring up with your 
partner. 

“She then manceuvres ahead, off 
alongside of you. Then make sail in 
company with her, until nearly astern 
of the other line, make a stern board, 
cast her off to shift for herself, regain 
your place the best you can, and let 
go your anchor.” 

—The Link. 


O MEN WORKING SIDE BY SIDE IN 
a Civil Service Department never 
spoke to each other, but each watched 
every move that the other made. One 
man stopped work every evening at 
four, but the other always continued 
until six or later. Finally, the man who 
worked the longer hours approached 
the other. 
“Do you mind telling me how you 
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manage to finish all your work at 
four o’clock every evening?” 

“ Certainly,” said the other. “ When 
I come to something that might take 
a lot of time, I simply mark it ‘ Refer 
to Mr. Murphy.’ There is bound to 
be a Mr. Murphy in a Department 
as big as ours. Anyway, I must be 
right. None of these documents come 
back to me.” 

“Friend,” said the harder worker, 
removing his coat, “prepare for action. 
I am Mr. Murphy.” 

—TATLER in Irish Independent. 


"THE PARTNERS HAD JUST CLOSED A 

big business deal and were return- 
ing to their office. As they emerged 
from the elevator one of them 
clutched the other’s arm. 

“Joe,” he moaned, “I think I’ve 
lost my wallet.” 

“Keep calm,” cautioned the other, 
“and look in all your pockets.” 

“T have already,” replied the ex- 
cited one, “in all but my left hip 
pocket.” 

“Well, for crying out loud,” 
shouted h:s partner, “why don’t you 
look there?” 

“ Because if it ain’t there,” wailed 
the other, “ Ill drop dead!” 

—Home Topics. 


BACHELOR MET A GIRL AT A DINNER 

party in Belfast and fell in love 
with her at first sight. During the 
course of the evening she staggered 
him by the extent and variety of her 
many accomplishments. 

This was obviously the girl of his 
or anyone else’s dreams, and he told 
her so in detail all the way home in 
the taxi. Just before bidding her good- 
night he took her key and opened the 
front door. There in the living-room 
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AILIFF: “Who gave you per- 

mission to fish here?” 

ANGLER: “Colonel O’Hara.” 

BamirF: “This is Captain 
Murphy’s water. You are half a 
mile below Colonel O’Hara’s.” 

ANGLER: “ Right. I'll have a 
smoke until Colonel O’Hara’s 
water gets here.” 








—Liberty. 





lay a dead horse on the carpet. He 
stared at it aghast. 

“Well,” said the girl of many 
virtues and accomplishments, “1 
didn’t say I was tidy, did I?” 

—Farmers’ Own. 


ISTER WAS EXPLAINING TO HER THIRD 
grade children the joys and 
wonders of heaven. After several con- 
vincing minutes she asked how many 
wanted to go to heaven. All but one 
little girl raised their hands. 

“Mary Lou,” Sister asked sur- 
prised, “don’t you want to go to 
heaven?” 

“I want to go all right, Sister,” 
Mary Lou replied, “ but my mother 
told me to come right home after 
school.” —Irish News. 


‘THE WIFE OF A DUBLIN CIVIL 

servant prohibited her husband 
from backing horses, but he con- 
tinued to gamble secretly. 

One evening an old friend, unaware 
of the prohibition, dropped in and 
said to the punter: “Well, did you 
have any luck with Millicent yester- 
day?” 

Instantly the wife shot her husband 
an ugly look and went out of the 
room. 

“You've fixed it good and proper!” 
groaned the husband. “My wife 
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thinks I don’t bet. Now you'll have 
to square this with her.” 

In a few moments, when the wife 
returned, the friend said, breezily: 
“Oh, Mrs. Brown, I’m awfully sorry 
if I misled you just now. Millicent 
isn’t a horse, you know—she’s a 
waitress.” 

—The People. 


OOKING AT THE MASSIVE STATUE OF 
Carson at Stormont, a man pointed 

to the almost baggy pants and said: 
“The seventy minute cleaners could 
make a quare job of them trousers.” 
Many are the stories told in the 
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North about Sir Edward, but some- 
how I sense among younger people 
the hero worship is gone. Twenty or 
more years ago, the visitor might 
have wandered through the streets of 
Shankill, and Sandy Row and heard 
the children play a ball game to: 
Sir Edward Carson had a cat, 
It sat upon the fender, 
And every time it caught a mouse, 
It shouted, “ No Surrender. . . .” 
Perhaps the cat is dead, if not, it is 
probably making a fortune touring the 
number one dates of English Music 
Hall. 
—JOSEPH TOMELTY in Irish Press. 


$c @24 
* Wanted: A League of Silence * 


T certain periods of our life we long to stop the inexorable 

ticking hand of time and meditate upon our whole 
destiny. But alas, in the turmoil of today it is wellnigh 
impossible to drop out of the line and halt awhile. Our sense 
of honour and duty forbids us to be laggard in the fierce 
race. 

Today our duty to the State forbids us to renounce the 
burden of life in the world, and everywhere youth is being 
educated in the idea that it is selfish and unpatriotic to 
reiinquish obligations and retire from the struggle. The 
tyranny of the State and society will soon deprive us of all 
the individual’s greatest rights. 

We must live amid the noise and shouts of the world, and 
our houses must be open for all the world to see. Soon it 
will no longer be allowed to possess a secret room closed by 
a hidden key, for then the guardians of law and order would 
cry out that it was Bluebeard’s closet. 

“He is like a cat that walks alone,” they will cry, “and 
we are sure that he is a suspicious character.” And yet never 
was there a time when humanity more needed its moments 
of silent meditation. The greatest reformer of today will 
be the man who founds the League of Silence. 


—WALTER STARKIE, Spanish Raggle Taggle. 
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SLI ? 


E  social-minded person is 

friendly, co-operative, and easy to 
get on with. He attracts friendship 
and a large number of acquaintances, 
has a welcome place in group activi- 
ties, and is positive and dynamic in 
behaviour. Try this test to check on 
yourself, answering “yes” or “no” 
to questions before turning to the key 
at the end. 


1.—Is it easy for you to make up 
with new people and get to know 
them? 

2.—Are you always at ease with 
people, whether you know them or 
not? 

3.—Would you say that you are 


regarded as an asset to social gather- 
ings—that you can be depended on 
to enliven them and help to make 
them “ go ct 

4.—Are you quick to be interested 


in anything that interests 
friends? 

5-—Do you belong to as many 
clubs and community groups as you 
feel you should? 

6.—Are you as active as you 
should be in your clubs and other 
organisations? 

7.—Are you genuinely keen about 
group activities and doing things 
with others? 

8.—Are you the first, or one of the 
first, to speak up in meetings? 

9.—Do you volunteer for, and 
quickly accept, responsibilities like 
membership on committees? 


your 


10.—Are you quick io offer and to 
perform services for others? 

11.—Do you like being “in the 
swim” and “in the know” of 
everything that is happening in your 
social orbit? 

12.—Would you quickly do some- 
thing about it if you felt you were 
being “left out” of anything? 


13.—Are you comfortable in mixed 
groups of men arid women? 

14.—Are you invited with reason- 
able frequency to places where men 
and women are present and active? 

15.—Would you say you have 
plenty of friends? 


16.—Do your friends include a 
reasonable number of the opposite 
sex? 

17.—Do you often take the first 
step in following up or renewing 
acquaintance with someone you 
wouid like to know better? 

18.—Do you often take the lead 
in suggesting to your friends activi- 
ties you feel sure you would all enjoy 
doing together? 

19.—Have you the gift of being 
tactful and saying the right thing? 

20.—Can you claim that you are 
liked by the majority of your own 
and the opposite sex? 


OUNT five marks for every “ yes”. 
A score of 70 is very good indeed 
and anything over 60 is good. From 
50-60 is satisfactory, but 40-50 is a 
poor fair. Under 40 is not satis- 
factory. 
—The Psychologist. 
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PESSIMIST: A man who 
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Harry Toft, the king of Irish showmen, assisted at the first cinematograph 
show in Dublin in the 1890's 


All the Fun of the Fair 





E came from under _ the 
H: Glider,” a short, stout, active 

man with a mobile, humorous 
face in which blue eyes twinkled 
under eyelashes still sandy despite 
the sixty-five years that have greyed 
and thinned his hair. 

I had interrupted William Henry 
—better known as Harry—Toft in his 
work of getting ready “ all the fun of 
the fair” for a big carnival. 

Showmanship is in the blood of 
this man, who can today put four 
independent amusement fairs on the 
road. Well over a century ago James 
de Burgh, his great grandfather on 
his mother’s side, walked out of the 
hope of inheriting the family estate in 
Galway to take to the life of a stroll- 
ing player. Grandfather Henry Toft 
had also “run away from home,” 
from a solid bakery business in 
Knutsford, Cheshire, to fight some- 
where overseas and to limp into Ire- 
land in the 1870’s as a showman. 


ARRY TOFT had no wish to follow 

in the famiiy footsteps. He wanted 
to become an engineer and build 
bridges over the rivers of Africa, but 
his father died when he himself was 
sixteen and a half years, and he felt 
he had to carry on the family 
business. 

On the fairground it is still the 
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machinery that interests him most. 
Above the canned music, the human 
roar of laughter and shrieks of ex- 
citement, the sound of colliding 
dodgem cars, he can hear whether 
any one of five or six diesels is 
knocking or any other piece of 
apparatus will soon need an adjust- 
ment. 

Great changes have come in his 
lifetime. From the rough, tough days 
when the fair might be broken up 
by a faction fight like those that had 
earlier made Donnybrook a byword, 
to the modern organised carnival 
in aid of church building funds and 
sportsfields, he has not only watched 
but helped to guide the transforma- 
tion. 

He and his family have been 
pioneers. He was a small boy in the 
1890’s when his father William Toft, 
gave the first cinematograph show 
in Dublin. 


“[VE heard people claim that the 

old Empire—the Olympia Theatre 
now—did it first,” he told me. “ They 
are wrong. My father and Charlie 
James, who ran a waxwork show at 
the old Sixpence-Halfpenny Bazaar 
in Henry Street, were fighting hard 
to be the first in Ireland with the 
novelty of moving pictures. We beat 
Charlie by a single night, giving a 
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ALL THE FUN OF THE FAIR 


show in an old slaughterhouse in an 
idle yard under the railway arch in 
Talbot Street. 

“ The first picture was The Lady’s 
Tailor, the second a French film 
showing an old funnel trick—some- 
body pouring a liquid into a funnel 
inserted in the top of a man’s trousers 
—and the third a boxing-match in 
the open air somewhere in the States, 
with a train going past along an em- 
bankment. 

“Each film was 1oo ft. long, and 
it had to be caught in a sack as it 
came through the projector. My job 
as a kid was winding the film up on 


my finger afterwards and sticking it 
on its nail on the wall. When was 
that? Well, I only know that it was 
before 1897, because it was later that 
we had the first big crowd film, taken 
in that year, showing Queen Vic- 
toria’s Jubilee procession in London.” 


NE of Mr. Toft’s uncles took the 

first films to many an Irish 
country place. Young Harry, already 
a sophisticated cinemagoer, was there 
one night when a jungle film was 
shown to a crowd of country people 
in the West. They had paid their 
twopence or threepence each, sat 
down in the darkness on wooden 
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benches, and the picture was thrown 
on the screen. It showed a lion leap- 
ing from among trees. 

“T’'ll never forget the rush for the 
door,” he chuckles. “We had quite 
a job persuading some of them it was 
only a picture. But people soon got 
used to them and for years we were 
giving open-air film shows at the 
local fairs.” 

Mr. Toft thinks it probable that 
the first electric arc lamp in Dublin 
was on Tofts’ Brunswick Street site, 
where the fire station is in Pearse 
Street today. People used to come 
and stare at it, fascinated, and when 


the roundabout was illuminated they 
were puzzled how the wires didn’t 
get entangled as the horses went 
round. 

“Whether or not Tofts’ were first 
in Dublin, we showmen were cer- 
tainly the first to bring electricity to 
the country towns, using steam 
engines to generate our light,” he 
says. 


[N Pearse Street, he recalls, there 
was Pepper’s Ghost, the mysti- 
fying show that gave rise to the now 


hackneyed phrase “all done by 
mirrors,” and a boxing booth, with 
swings and roundabout in front. 
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Across the road the old Queen’s 
Theatre was giving popular melo- 
diamas. Jimmy O’Brien, the leading 
man there, was mad on boxing, and 
wcuid slip out between the acts to 
the bocth. 

At a tense moment the call-boy 
would arrive from the theatre with 
a message: “Mr. O’Brien, Mr. 
O’Brien, it’s your call.” 

And Jimmy would reply: “ Whisht 
a minute, whisht a minute. Let them 
wait.” Often they would have to 
w2it a good many minutes, sucking 
their oranges and amusing themselves 
wth catcalls, until Jimmy had seen 
the end of the fight. 


"THERE was excitement at some cf 

the country fairs when fights with 
sticks were regarded by many people 
as part of the fun. 
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“But it was usually clean fighting 
with blows so skilfully warded off 
that rarely was anybody really hurt,” 
declares Mr. Toft. “The last real 
faction fight was forty years ago. 
Education and less drinking put an 
end to that sort of thing.” 


E remembers as a boy hearing a 

famous English circus proprietor 
running down the Irish treatment of 
English travelling shows, and his 
father replying, warmly defending his 
adopted country: “I haven’t an Irish 
name, but nobody’s ever said a nasty 
word to me.” 

Much of the trouble English show- 
men encountered was due to the 
language of their employees which, 
normal among the rougher element in 
England, was regarded as offensive in 
Ireland. 


——t 


Ireland’s Only Reptile 


© wild snakes live in this country, but we have one 

reptile—the brown lizard, which can be seen basking 
in summer sunshine, usually on boulders. 

There would seem to be no reason why snakes should 


not be able to live here, as food is to be had in plenty. 
The fact is they never got here as part and parcel of 
Nature’s scheme of things, nor in sufficient numbers in any 
ether way to ensure the continuance of the race. 

Ireland lacks many animals frequently met with across- 
Channel. We have no mole—which is common enough only 
a few miles away in Scotland. Neither have we got the wild 
cat, the weasel, common shrew, water shrew, dormouse, 
harvest mouse, and no voles at all. 

As an island Ireland is, of course, older than is Great 
Britain, and animals progressing westwards from the great 
mass of Europe, while able to enter Britain found their 
way barred by the Irish Sea, so those unable to fly or 
swim strongly had perforce to call a halt. A pity, but 


there it is. 
—“* THE Ow.” in the Belfast Telegraph. 





N ancient Ireland a close relation- 
[snip existed between man and 

trees. The trees held most sacred 
were the hazel and the rowan or 
mountain ash. The last of the Tuatha 
de Danaan_ kings was called 
MacCuill, meaning “son of the 
hazel”, because he worshipped the 
hazel. 

The ancient Irish chiefs had their 
inauguration ceremony under trees. 
Such trees were regarded with 
reverence and affection. 

The greatest triumph that a tribe 
could achieve over their enemies was 
to cut down this inauguration tree; 
and no outrage was more keenly 
resented. Our annals often record 
their destruction as events of im- 
portance. In 981 the great trée under 
which the O’Briens were inaugurated 
was rooted out of the earth and cut 
up by Malachy, King of Ireland, and 
in 1111 the Midians led an army to 
Tullahogue, the inauguration place 
of the O’Neills, and cut down the 
old tree, for which a retribution of 
3,000 cows was exacted, 


"THE Mountain Ash was regarded as 
a powerful protection against evil 
influences. The Hazel was held in 
great reverence, and was known as 
“the sacred hazel tree” and “ the 
hazel of wisdom and inspiration ”. 
It was also regarded as having an 
affinity for metals and powers of 
divination. The latter belief was no 
doubt responsible for the selection 
of a hazel wand by water diviners. 
The Oak has from time imme- 
morial been held as a symbol of 
strength. It played an important part 
in religious rituals. The Roman his- 
torian Pliny says in this connection: 
“ There is nothing so sacred amongst 





Our ancestors held strange 
beliefs concerning them 


Trees of Good 
and Evil 


E. F. MANNING 








the Druids as the oak and the mistle- 
toe which that tree produces. They 
chose forests of oak wherein to 
celebrate their ceremonies. Every- 
thing the tree produces, according to 
them, is a supernatural gift and a 
sign of its been chosen by the gods.” 

He continues: “ The priest clothed 
in white climbs the oak, and with a 
golden knife detaches from it the 
mistletoe, which was thought to be 
an antidote to all distempers.” 


"THE oak is still held in reverence in 

many parts of the country, and it 
is considered unlucky to cut down 
ancient ones. 

The Yew was regarded as a tree of 
evil omen and an emblem of death. 
Closely allied to this sombre tree was 
the Elder, which was always asso- 
ciated with sorrow. 

Our ancient bards scarcely ever 
wrote of the supernatural without 
mentioning the Whitethorn. “ It was 
by yonder thorn I saw the fairy 
host.” This tree was invariably 
associated with the “good peopie ” 
or fairies. 


Condensed from the Blarney Magazine 








Though he has never trained a Derby winner, Westmeath-born 
Cecil Boyd-Rochfort is still sanguine of ultimate success. “ I’m only 


sixty-five,” he says. “I’ve plenty of time in which to win a Derby 
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Boyd-Rochfort’s 
Big Ambition 


——=== @ ROBERT 


round the sawdust-covered sell- 

ing ring at Newmarket one cold 
October day in 1927 as the auc- 
tioneer intoned: “A filly, Double 
Life.” Though she traced her an- 
cestry back to the renowned Isonomy, 
founder of a great classical line of 
racehorses, she aroused little interest. 

Bidding started at a hundred guineas 
and went up slowly to a moderate 
six hundred. A tall, familiar figure in 
a sheepskin coat gave an almost im- 
perceptible nod. “Sold to Captain 
Boyd-Rochfort,” said the auctioneer, 
glad to get even that low price. 

That night, Cecil Boyd-Rochfort, 
now trainer to Queen Elizabeth II, 
three times winner of the St. Leger 
and Cesarewitch, and twice winner 
of the Thousand Guineas and the 
Ascot Gold Cup, telephoned Sir 
Harold Wernher, the wealthy dia- 
mond merchant. “ You now own the 
winner of next year’s Cambridge- 
shire,” he said, “and, when she’s 
finished racing, a splendid brood 
mare.” 


A: ungainly animal shied nervously 


WHEN they heard of this prophecy, 
the other trainers, and even his 
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own stable staff, thought that the 
famous trainer was wrong this time. 
Sir Harold Wernher gave the horse 
to his wife, Lady Zia. “ Two years 
later,” says Sir Harold, “ Double Life 
won three races before she fulfilled 
Boyd-Rochfort’s prophecy and won 
the Cambridgeshire; £6,000 in prize 
money in one season was not a bad 
start.” 

But Boyd-Rochfort saw even bigger 
things ahead as he began to give 
thought to Double Life’s career as a 
brood mare. In Newmarket, his 
photographic memory for horses and 
their pedigree is famous. “ Send her 
to a stallion named Hurry On,” he 
advised Sir Harold. “You'll very 
likely find yourself with an Ascot 
Gold Cup winner, and maybe a sire 
to keep the line going as well.” 

The first foal Double Life had was 
a failure, and it seemed that Boyd- 
Rochfort had made one of his few 
miscalculations in breeding. But, in 
1933, the mare foaled an outstanding 
colt named Precipitation, which not 
only won the Gold Cup but, in re- 
tirement, sired winners of the Derby, 
the Oaks and two St. Legers. “ He 
was the leading sire in 1951,” proudly 
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BOYD-ROCHFORT’S BIG AMBITION 


recalls the trainer, now burly and 
double-chinned. “His offspring in- 
cluded Supreme Court, winner of the 
£20,000 Festival of Britain Stakes.” 


(ect. Boyp-RocHrort was born 
sixty-five years ago almost with 
his foot in a silver stirrup. His father 
was a wealthy landowner, with plenty 
of horses on his large Westmeath 
estate. The three Boyd-Rochfort boys 
had their own ponies as soon as they 
could ride. As a boy, Cecil’s favourite 
books were about the Turf. During 
holidays he and his brothers used to 
pass wet days with a novel game. 

They would mate, in theory, well- 
known sires and dams. Then they 
would forecast whether the progeny 
would be likely to win sprints, middle- 
distance or long-distance races, and 
ask their father to be judge. Cecil 
usually won. His mother confided to 
a friend: “I’m not worried about 
Cecil’s future. With his memory and 
way with horses, he’ll make a for- 
tune.” 

He began to learn the art of train- 
ing with the great “Atty” Persse, one 
of Britain’s oldest trainers, who at 
eighty-three still regularly turns out 
winners. At Ascot, a year or two 
before the first World War, the mil- 
lionaire owner, Sir Ernest Cassell, 
was introduced to the good-locking 
Irishman, whose only conversation 
was horses. Over a drink, Sir Ernest 
said: “I’m looking for a new racing 
manager. Like the job?” Boyd-Roch- 
fort delightedly took it on. 

Cassel’s death and the war ended 
that job. When Boyd-Rochfort was 
demobilised, he saw his future as an 
independent trainer. His first patron 
was one of his Eton friends, Marshall 
Field, the American store millionaire. 
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WHEN Boyd-Rochfort was an 

eager young man close on 
forty years ago, he trained a 
horse placed second in the Derby 
—Hapsburg. His hair was white 
when, in 1951, horses trained at 
Freemason Lodge came in second 
and third. Looking ahead, he is 
sanguine. “I’m only sixty-five,” 
he says. “I’ve plenty of time in 
which to win a Derby.” 











Field remembered Boyd-Rochfort’s 
uncanny judgment of horses; as the 
Newmarket sales drew near he sent a 
cable: BUY ME A GOOD YEARLING. 


OYD-ROCHFORT’S choice was a horse 
called Golden Corn, which was 
beaten only once as a two-year-old. 


More depended on that buy than 
Boyd-Rochfort knew. At the end of 
the next season, he went to America 
to visit Field and, while there, met 
William Woodward, chairman of the 
New York Jockey Club, who liked 
the Irishman and decided to trust 
him as his trainer. 

Since then, he has trained more 
American-owned horses than any 
other trainer in Britain. The Ameri- 
cans give him carte blanche to buy 
at the Newmarket gales, and rely on 
his judgment for entering them in 
races. “ Money is no object to most 
American owners,” says Boyd-Roch- 
fort. “ All they want is a good horse 
to win big races. They don’t count 
the cost.” 

Queen Elizabeth has her own 
nine horses at Freemason Lodge, 
Boyd-Rochfort’s stables at New- 
market. They include Aureole, a 
handsome chestnut-coloured colt bred 
at the Royal Stud, which finished 
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second in this year’s Derby. The 
Queen’s other horses, leased from the 
National Stud, run in the royal 
colours but are trained by Noel Mur- 
less. 

Boyd-Rochfort’s wealthy owners 
like his policy of weeding out horses 
that are not likely to win. Usually, 
he has about fifty horses in his 
stables, but his string would be much 
larger if standards were lowered at 
Freemason Lodge. 


y the end of lagt season, he had 
trained 501 winning horses and 
won {810,650 5s. 6d. in prize money; 
the odd silver comes from stakes 
divided in dead heats. His cut is be- 
lieved to be between £4,000 and 
£5,000 a year. 

Boyd-Rochfort’s reputation among 
racing men is as a trainer of stayers 
rather than sprinters, and he goes to 
endless trouble to nurse his horses 
along. One of his principles is never 
to run a horse until it reaches its 
peak of condition. 

He is as imperturbable in moments 
of triumph as in defeat. One of his 
greatest successes was in the 1946 
Oaks but, though he showed nothing, 
he had a great fright before the 
starter’s flag went up. He had trained 
the Sandringham-bred Hypericum 
for King George, and the filly sweated 
a good deal as she cantered down to 
the gate. 

“She was a temperamental filly,” 
recalls Boyd-Rochfort. “I watched 
anxiously through my glasses all the 
time the fillies were assembling. Then 
I saw her prance and rear. Off came 
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Douglas Smith, the jockey, and 
Hypericum bolted under the tapes at 
a full gallop towards the stands. I 
put my glasses down. That seemed 
the end of the race for me—before 
it even began. When I put them back 
again, the filly had been caught and 
taken back with the others.” 
Douglas Smith remounted and, 
with a heavy heart, Boyd-Rochfort 
saw the tapes go up. Amazingly, 
Hypericum managed to draw ahead, 
finally pipping Gordon Richard’s 
mount on the post by a short head. 


‘Tue Royal trainer has never won a 

Derby, but he came near to suc- 
cess in 1950 with the brilliant Ameri- 
can-bred Prince Simon. He followed 
his usual policy of patiently matur- 
ing his horses, and the colt was not 
hurried. 

In the Two Thousand Guineas, 
after Prince Simon and a colt named 
Palestine had glided easily well clear 
of the field, the Prince was beaten 
by a short head. And, in the Derby 
at Epsom, Boyd-Rochfort watched, a 
slight smile on his handsome face, 
2s Harry Carr, the stable jockey, 
fought an exhausing duel with Gal- 
cador all the way along the straight 
from Tattenham corner. 

“Yes, I was beaten on the post, 
and I’m still trying to forget the 
race,” says Carr. “ Prince Simon was 
reckoned the best horse in England, 
and I knew the Captain was hoping 
to win. The result must have been a 
terrific disappointment to him, but he 
never showed it. All he said as we 
unsaddled was ‘ Hard luck, Harry ’.” 


ee ae) 


GRIEVANCES, unlike bed-clothes, should be slept on before 
being aired, 





Men, Women 


and Marriage 





Recipe for Successful Home Rule 


Rules for Wives 


1. — NEVER BORROW HIS RAZOR. 
2.—Don’t tell him the price of 

oranges just when he’s enjoying his 
third. Wait till he’s had it. 

3.—When he has a cold in the 
a treat him as if he were seriously 
il 

4.—Don’t be always telling him 
how much you love him. Most men 
are vain enough not to need telling. 

5.—Don’t wait until he comes 
home at night to tell him your 
mother is dining with you. A man 
likes to be warned of these things! 


—for Husbands 


1.—Don’T TAKE SIDES WITH THE 
children against her. 

2.—Agree with her that the room 
looks wonderful after its spring-clean 
and never, never say that it looks just 
the same to you. 

3.—Never let more than a week go 
by without telling her you love her. 

4.—If you hate carrying flowers, 
bring her some other kind of present 
occasionally. Even a wooden spoon 
—she’ll know you’ve been thinking 
about her. 

—MARGAXKET FOSTER. 


Women in the Theatre 


S THEATRE EXECUTIVES, WOMEN 

seem to be in their natural eie- 
ment, for they are managers and or- 
ganisers by custom and upbringing. 
Down the ages they have “ swept the 
floor and kept the hearth alight”, 
brought up their children, directed 
the spiritual and material welfare of 
their household and, in the social life 


of the family, they are the natural 
centre. 

What strikes one about these women 
executives are the qualities they all 
seem to possess in common: vision, 
integrity, efficiency, patience, organis- 
ing ability, but perhaps above all— 
efficiency. They are never too proud 
to do a small job if they think it is 
important—and what small job is 
not? Men, for the most part, have a 
much greater sense of their own im- 
portance and will usually depute 
small jobs to subordinates—a woman, 
unless she has absolute trust in her 
staff, will do an apparently minor job 
herself, if its neglect would lead to a 
major calamity. 

Just as Lady Gregory found time 
to attend to the small piece of worn- 
out carpet while writing plays, direct- 
ing productions, and attending to the 
Abbey Theatre’s purse and policies, 
one can also be quite sure that 
Ninette de Valois would find time to 
give her attention to the ribbons on 
a ballet dancer’s shoe. Lilian Baylis 
(the Lady Gregory of the “Old 
Vic.”) also found time to attend to 
the thousand-and-one small matters 
that crop up every day in the back- 
stage life of a theatrical community. 

—Rra Mooney in the Irish 
Housewife. 


Delightful Burdens 


MARRIAGE HAS IN IT LESS OF BEAUTY, 

but more of safety, than the single 
life; it hath not more ease, but less 
danger; it is more merry and more 
sad; it is fuller of sorrows and fuller 
of joys; it lies under more burdens, 
but is supported by all the strengths 
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of love and charity; and those bur- 
dens are delightful. 

Marriage is the mother of the 
world, and preserves kingdoms, and 
fills cities and churches, and heaven 
itself. 

—JEREMY TAYLOR. 


The More a Man Knows... 


FPATHER KEEGAN: “THE MORE A 
man knows, and the farther he 
travels, the more likely he is to marry 
@ country girl afterwards.” 
—BERNARD SHAW, John Bull’s 
Other Island. 


** Forgotten Man’”’ 


WEDDING IS A FLOOR SHOW, 
featuring a bride, who, in lacy 
gown and veil, looks like something 
out of this world. But don’t let the 
fluff fool you! Her father, who is 
backing the show, is the real “angel”. 
To be complete, a wedding must 
also have a groom who is the “ for- 
gotten man” unless he fails to show 
up. There is also a best man. I 
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[ NEVER yet knew a tolerable 
Woman to be fond of her own 
Sex: I confess, when both are 
mixt and well chosen, and put 
their best qualities forward, there 
may be an intercourse of civility 
and good-will; which, with the 
addition of some degree of sense, 
can make conversation or any 
amusement agréeable. 

But a Knot of Ladies, got to- 
gether by themselves, is a very 
school of Impertinence and De- 
traction, and it is well if those 
be the worst. 

—JONATHAN SWIFT. 











couldn’t vouch for his being the best 
man, but since it’s not his wedding, 
at least he’s the smartest. The bride 
may have from one to a dozen brides- 
maids, depending on whether the 
wedding is simple, stupendous, or 
colossal; the “ angel’s ” bank balance, 
and the bride’s popularity. 
—N na E. WATKINS. 





ovo 
Germ-Proof Joey 
]¥_ the Dublin Zoo there is a six-year-old chimp called 

Joey, who may prevent millions from catching colds. 
Monkeys, by the way, get most human ailments, and one 
man who owns several finds that a doctor treats them far 
better than a vet. 

Joey often caught colds from his human visitors, but for 
two years he has never so much as sneezed. An electric 
saucepan, in which a germ-killing material is vaporised 
all the time, keeping the air disinfected, has been fixed 
to the wall in his cage. 

In some offices the same vapour treatment has been used, 
and doctors think it has cut down considerably the spread 
of infection at work. Now experiments with the “ sauce- 
pan” are taking place on airliners, and in ships. 

—W.H. 
OUGH wooden legs don’t run in families, wooden 
heads do. 





Lafcadio Hearn introduced Japanese literature to the West 


Irish Writer in Japan 





F you leave the main thoroughfares 

of New Orleans, you can slip 

quietly away into another and older 
world, hidden behind the facade of 
skyscrapers and neon lights. Here the 
streets are thin and winding, and the 
people move in a world of quiet 
shadows. 

Somewhere in these ancient by- 
ways you can find the place where 
Lafcadio Hearn, poet and author 
lived. “Ice Ja che demeura ’Sieur 
Hearn,” the people wiil tell you in 
the strange patois, a mixture of the 
French, Italian and Negro tongues, 
which is spoken in the French 
Quarter of New Orleans. 


[IN this house Hearn lived for eight 
years, making his living as a writer, 
but often driven to strange occupa- 
tions in order to supplement his 
small earnings. At one period he 
owned a laundry, surely a unique 
occupation for a literary figure. 

Of mixed race himself, he found 
little difficulty in mixing and making 
friends with the native Creoles, who 
formed about 50 per cent. of the 
population of the French Quarter. 

These Creoles had Latin and Negro 
blood in their veins. They were des- 
cended from the Spanish and French 
aristocrats, who had _intermarried 
with the Negro slaves. Their language 
and customs fascinated Hearn, and he 
spent many years in their midst, join- 
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ing only occasionally in the more 
exciting life of the modern part of 
the city. 

This strange Irishman was born on 
the Isle of Leucadia in the year 1850. 
His father was an Irish surgeon in the 
British Army, who had met his wife 
while on duty in Aegean Isles. She 
was a beautiful girl of Grecian birth, 
and they called their son Lafcadio 
after the island on which he was 
born. 


AFTER marriage, Surgeon Hearn re- 

turned to the family seat in Ireland, 
and Lafcadio grew up amid the 
brown and purple shadows of the 
Wicklow hills. Before long, however, 
Surgeon Hearn’s Irish temperament 
proved at variance with the Latin 
impetuosity of his wife, and when 
Lafcadio was seven years old his 
mother left for England. 

As his father’s duties kept him 
almost permanently away from home, 
he left his son to the care of a rich 
aunt, Mrs. Brennan. This aunt took 
the boy to England, where she 
brought him up in the tenets of her 
new-found Catholic faith. He was not 
an easy child to rear. A passion for 
Greek sculpture is a startling trait in 
a child of seven, and Lafcadio’s guar- 
dians were perplexed at the strange 
habits of this precocious boy. 

At ten years of age together with 
an enormous trunk of books, he was 
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sent off to Ushaw Seminary at Dur- 
ham. Here, despite his artistic lean- 
ings, he was a popular little boy; and 
if his theories were a bit radical, his 
humour and vivacity assured him of a 
devoted circle. 

While in the seminary Hearn 
suffered an injury, which made him 
sensitive about his appearance for the 
rest of his life. One day at play a 
chain caught his eye, and the sub- 
sequent treatment left him with a 
thin film over the left iris. 

About this time his aunt died, 
leaving him penniless and bequeath- 
ing all her money to Catholic 
charities. The facts are not too clear, 
but it is probable that the stubborn 
Irish streak in Hearn’s character 
asserted itself, and he refused to 
accept tne money which his aunt’s 
friends must have offered him. 


WHATEVER the reason, he found him- 
self penniless in the streets of 


London at the age of seventeen. 
There is a gap here in Hearn’s life, 
during which he probably endured 
like his former classmate, Francis 
Thompson, “the dark night of the 
soul ”, 

In 1869, at the age of nineteen, we 
find him in New York, and then a 
year later in Cincinnati, where he 
proved himself an intrepid crime re- 
porter. He had already shown promise 
as a literary artist, but it was not 
until he moved to the gay, vivacious 
atmosptere of the South that he was 
to find a suitable background for his 
creative genius. 

Inspired by the descriptions of a 
friend in 1877, he moved to New 
Orleans. Less than sixty years before 
Hearn arrived, this great port had 
been a province of France. The 
society life of the city was still in a 
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author was a _ student 
at Loyola University, New 
Orleans, in 1950. Hearn’s two 
best friends in New Orleans were 
Dr. Matas (who was still alive 
in 1951) and James O’Connor of 
the “Item” newspaper, a rela- 
tive of the author. 











line with any metropolis in Europe, 
and during the season the gracious 
ante bellum mansions of Louisiana 
were emptied as their occupants came 
down to taste the gay life of New 
Orleans. 

As a newspaper man, Hearn moved 
in the midst of this thrilling and 
exciting life. But another part of New 
Orleans had already captured his 
imagination. In the afternoons, when 
his work at the office was over, he 
would retire to the French Quarter. 

Here at last, he found a people 
whose hearts beat in time to the 
movements of his Latin soul. The 
hours of evening were spent wander- 
ing at random through the palm- 
shadowed squares near the old 
cathedral, watching the passing 
pageant of the Creole faces. 

Hearn was painstaking in the study 
of these people and he collected with 
great care a dictionary of Creole 
phrases, and a compendium of their 
songs and music. No detail escaped 
him. He felt that by a careful investi- 
gation of all aspects of Creole life, he 
could eventually place his finger on 
the pulse of their civilisation. Then 
he could harness this material to his 
genius, and create a work of real 
merit. 


Is was Hearn’s life-dream, and 
day by day he wrote prolifically, 
paring and polishing his literary style. 





IRISH WRITER IN JAPAN 


Sometimes the very strangeness of 
this miscegenated race filled him with 
a great passion, and he longed to 
follow their civilisation down to the 
French West Indies, to places with 
strange exotic names like Martinique, 
Marianao and Guantanamo. 

In a short story called Dead Love, 
Hearn was surely writing of his own 
feelings, when he lay sick of fever in 
his house in the Vieux Carré. “ He 
heard always the far-off, drowsy mur- 
mur, made by the toiling of the city’s 
heart. But the gold-born days died in 
golden fire, and blue nights un- 
numbered filled the land with indigo 
shadows—and the perfume of the 
summer passed like a breath of 
incense.” 

It was while living in this baroque 
atmosphere that Hearn wrote his best 
creative work. Chita, a novel written 
about an island near New Orleans, is 
generally acknowledged as his out- 
standing achievement. 

In 1887, his desire was fulfilled, and 
he spent a year in the French West 
Indies producing a book, which is a 
minor classic of its kind. But his 
dream of greatness was but a phan- 
tasy, destroyed by the vacillating 
character of his temperament. 


JN 1889, he left America for Japan to 

do a series of articles for Harper’s 
Magazine. He was never to see New 
Orleans again. Always enticed by 
strange civilisation, the East opened 
up endless vistas of mystery for him. 
In a year or two he had married and 
adopted the Japanese way of life. 
Soon he had become famous in Japan 
and eventually succeeded to a pro- 
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fessorship in the Tokyo University. 

But in achieving fame, he had lost 
what he had prized most of all—his 
artistic soul. “Pretty to talk of my 
pen of fire, when I’ve lost it,” he 
wrote to a friend. 

The cold, inscrutable quality of the 
Orient was beyond his comprehen- 
sion. Charmed by the kindness and 
courtesy of the Japanese, he could 
never quite pierce the veil, which 
separates the oriental mind from the 
westerner, 

In an anguished letter to a friend, 
Ellwood Hendrick, he wrote: “ Ah, 
the tropics: they still pull at my heart 
strings. Goodness, my real field was 
there in the Latin countries, the 
Indies and Spanish America. My 
dream was to haunt their crumbling 
civilisations, getting romances none 
else could find.” 


Topay, Hearn is remembered as a 

literary critic. He has been called 
the first man to open the field of 
Japanese literature to the West. How 
he would have loathed this unctuous 
title. Instead of a creator he had 
become an interpreter. 

Frustrated and saddened, Hearn 
became more and more solitary as the 
years passed by. His spiritual per- 
ambulations grew fantastic and 
extreme, and some years before his 
death he became a Buddhist. 

The cold winds of Japan proved too 
strong for Hearn’s weak constitution. 
For a while he struggled against the 
climate, feeling the responsibility of 
his wife and children, but after some 
years of intermittent illnesses, the end 
came in 1904. 


CwhTo 
Wowen’s styles may change but their designs remain the 


same, 


—Oscar WILDE. 





Our cousins of the Scottish Isles still practise the cures and quaint 
beliefs bequeathed to them by our common ancestors 


Settaze) Perso th Spotl Spe 


KENNETH MacDONALD 


ODERN science and education 

have killed out many of the old 

cures and beliefs in the 
Scottish Isles, but it is amazing the 
mumber of them that remain. Old 
traditions die hard. 

Tinneas an righ, “the disease of 
the king ”—that is to say, king’s evil 
or scrofula—is still cured in parts 
of the Isles by the touch of the 
seventh son. My wife’s brother was 
a king’s evil doctor and I had the 
opportunity of seeing many cases of 
this illness being treated. 

The qualification was the seventh 
son or daughter in the family, with no 
intervening daughter or son. In some 
cases one intervening daughter was 
recognised. Some people maintained 
that the curing power was far 
stronger if there was an intervening 
daughter. 

People came long distances to be 
cured of their ailment. I am voicing 
no opinion on the practice, but I 
know that it worked successfully. 
My father had a boil which refused 
to heal up. It was lanced by the 
doctor several times, and each time 
it filled up again. Nor did my father 
believe in the seventh-son doctor, 
but out of mere curiosity he decided 


to give the notion a trial. The 
seventh son cured him. 

The patient must call early in the 
morning before partaking of any 
food. The doctor takes a bowl of 
warm water, dips his fingers in it, 
and then rubs them very gently back- 
wards and forwards three times over 
the boil. This has to be done on 
three successive mornings. 


ERE were also rhymes and incan- 

tations. Styes were cured by in- 
cantation and a darning-needle. This 
has been done to my own eyes on 
more than one occasion. 

An old spinster did it in my case, 
and I do not know what qualification 
she had for the job. She chanted the 
following incantation in Gaelic: 
“Why should one stye come and not 
two, why should two styes come and 
not three, three and not four,” and 
so on until ten was reached. 

On reaching ten, the figures were 
reversed: “Why should ten come 
and not nine, nine and not eight,” 
and so on down to one, the final 
count being: “Why should a stye 
come at all?” All the time the darn- 
ing needle was dabbed at the eye 
without actually touching it. 
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STRANGE POWERS OF THE SEVENTH SON 


In like manner there was a rhyme 
for curing a swelling in the armpit. 
The swelling was called in Gaelic 
mam. I have never seen the cure 
effected, but I knew the old man in 
Laxdale who worked it, and I often 
begged his son to get the words of 
the rhyme before his father, who was 
old and frail, would die, but I was 
not successful. He used a hatchet and 
the sharp edge was pointed towards 
the swelling as he repeated his 
rhyme. 


INE De, “ God’s fire ”—that is to 

say, shingles—was cured with the 
blood of a black cock or the blood of 
a Munro. Sprains were righted by 
tying a bit of the outermost thread 
in the weft tightly round the joint. 
To end lumbago, a person who was 
unnaturally born—that is, feet first 
instead of head first—had to stand on 
your back while you lay down on 
the floor. 

Cuts and bruises were common 
ailments. For cuts it was spider’s 
web, or tobacco-leaf, or breid loisgte 
(“ burnt cloth ”). The last-named was 
a piece of folded cloth with salt 
homemade butter in between. 


E tongs were put in the fire and 
the breid squeezed between the two 
“ pennies ” on the tong-legs until the 
butter sizzled. It was then put on the 
wound as hot as one could bear it. 
For festering wounds it was quite 
good and drew any matter out. 
Warts were cured by putting a bit 
of meat in a hole in a wall, and as 
the meat rotted away so did the wart. 
Washing the warts in lochs with cer- 
tain properties was another cure. 
Tonsillitis was treated with alum 
and pepper, but each village had its 
own expert for this disease. I was 





KNEW one young girl of about 

ten years of age who took 
epileptic fits. I missed her from 
the village for a few days and 
asked her on her return where 
she had been. She said she had 
been down to the village of Back 
to see a doctor. This seemed 
Strange to me, as there were 
many doctors much nearer than 
Back. 

But it turned out that this was 
one of the o!d local “ doctors”. 
She told me that he had clipped 
her finger- and toe-nails and also 
cut some of her hair. This is pro- 
bably a relic of the old Druidical 
customs of centuries ago. 











treated by one of these, who placed 
her finger down my throat and 
squeezed the swelling until it bled. 

Gargling with salt and water was 
also advocated. 


OR various types of stomach 
trouble the juice of lus nan laogh 

—coltsfoot, I presume—was drunk. 
Rheumatism, from which practically 
everybody suffered in later years, 
was eased by washing the feet with 
sea-water. 

I knew one old lady who used to 
give a halfpenny to the boys to go to 
the shore for a pailful of sea-water, 
But often they went to the nearest 
spring and old Annie did not seem 
to know a bit of difference. 

An greim mor, “the great pain ”"— 
that is to say, pneumonia—took a 
heavy toll, and nothing could be 
done about it. One just heard the 
comment: “He took the greim, and 
he only stood it for three days.” I 
have heard of blood-drawing being 
tried, but I have never known of any 
cases. 
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One woman I knew had leeches or 
geallaichean. She kept them in a 
jam-jar in the window. 


ERE were no dentists, and I re- 

member the first one who came 
round our district about forty years 
ago. He had no dentist’s chair or 
anzsthetic. 

His only implements were a pair 
of nippers or pliers and a jelly-jar 
for spitting into. 

He could have done quite well 
without the jelly-jar, for nobody was 
able to spit into it. As boys, when 
we had toothache, we sucked cloves 
@r smeared the gum over with a pre- 
Paration called jelly-paste. 

If the tooth was loose, a string was 
tied round it and the other end of 
the string tied to the door-knob. 
Then somebody would suddenly 
shut the door before you were ready 
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for the operation—and the tooth was 
out before you had time to funk it. 


ORKING at peats in dry windy 

weather caused much trouble 
through foreign matter getting into 
the eye. One way of clearing this was 
to stand facing the wind and blow 
the nose violently. Another was to 
bring the upper eyelid completely 
over the cye and move it round and 
round in all directions until the 
offending mote was got out. 

If these methods failed, there was 
always somebody in the village 
skilled in removing the irritant with 
the tongue. The tip of the tongue 
was put into the eye and moved 
backwards and forwards until the 
object was got rid of. 

This procedure was always effec- 
tive, and the soft tongue did not in 
any way irritate the eye. 


INC) At’ 





e Howler 


man’s. 
the help of a doctor. 


as a husband and wife. 





A SPINSTER is a bachelor’s wife. 

FE™QvETTE is little things you do that you don’t want to do. 
A SENATOR is half-horse and half-man. 

‘THE highest of the Alps is Blanc Mange. 

A Man is known by the company he keeps avoiding. 


NOTHING improves a woman’s appearance faster than a 
[ATURAL immunity is being able to catch a disease without 


MONOLOGUE is a conversation oetween two people such 





Parade e@ 
A Hospitac is where you go to be born. 











The Dundalk man, who fought twenty-five slogging rounds with 
Jim Feffries, laughed his way through the battle of life 


Fighting Tom Sharkey 


DAVE BRADY 








OM SHARKEY, the last of the old- 
‘Lae boxing greats, was un- 

lettered, but this Irishman, who 
emigrated from Dundalk at the age 
of ten and never got around to 
indulging himself in a formal educa- 
tion, was not unlamented when he 
died some months ago. 

Many a proud old American salt 
who served his country at the’ turn 
of the century has a prideful story 
about Sailor Tom. Heinie Miller, for 
instance. Miller is secretary of the 
National Boxing Association and a 
former fighting “gob” himself, who 
served in the Far East, where Sharkey 
began making a name that was to 
join other boxing immortals. 

Miller recalls when Sharkey found 
himself in Honoluiu where the U.S. 
fleet was on manoeuvres. Old Tom, 
the personification of raw ruggedness 
and no guile, was requested by an 
English sparring professor to box an 
exhibition bout. Of course, Sharkey, 
whose boast was, “Ili fight anybody 
—I don’t care,” accepted. 


"THE professor wanted to prove the 

superiority of science over brute 
strength, of which Sharkey had an 
abundance. Shrewdness in arrange- 
ments was no part of Sharkey’s pro- 
gramme and he gave a carte blanche 


to everything the professor suggested. 
So oversized gloves were used. They 
were coated with burnt cork, the idea 
being to record clearly who scored the 
most punches. There were to be no 
haymakers thrown, the professor in- 
sisted, and Sharkey went along. 

For three disconcerting rounds, 
the professor peppered Sharkey’s 
anatomy with an embarrassing spray 
of smudges, while Tom sizzled at the 
futility of the whole situation, In the 
fourth round, Sharkey lost his tem- 
per, brought up a Sunday punch from 
Davy Jones’ Iccker and the unsus- 
pecting professor collapsed like a 
sail in a calm. 

“Now get somebody educated to 
count your spots for you,” Sharkey 
smirked as he conceded the bout with 
a mixture of disgust and satisfaction. 


ONCE when he had an offer to box 

on a tour of Australia, friends 
tried to dissuade him, advicing him 
it wouldn’t be worth his while, “ be- 
canse they don’t have anything ex- 
cept a bunch of kangaroos down 
there.” 

“Kangaroos?” he bristled. “ Their 
money’s as good as anybody else’s; I 
don’t care about nationalities—I’m 
going.” 

His gieat good nature and hard 
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work raised him up to the now dis- 
carded Navy rating—“ship’s cor- 
poral.” As such, Tom was responsible 
for lining up the men alphabetically 
to be paid. As each man stepped 
forward for the disbursing ceremony 
he would announce his name. 

When a “Seaman Phillips” an- 
nounced himself, Sharkey asked with 
a growl, “ Sure, and where have you 
been? You should have been up with 
the “ F’s ee 

An ensign on the cruiser Philadel- 
phia was to be married in a full- 
dress military ceremony aboard and 
a specially-decorated gangway was 
fitted out for the departure of the 
bride and groom. 


GHARKEY was detailed to draw rice 

rations from the galley and to see 
personally that the nuptial couple 
were pelted with it. Irish Tom, un- 
familiar with the American custom, 
nevertheless carried out the assign- 
ment and scored a clean knockout of 
the bride. 

“ And how was I to know that you 
were supposed to unwrap the rice?” 
asked Sharkey, who dropped the 
young lady with a half-pound pack- 
age on the button. 

Those were the days when Admiral 
Rob!ley D. (Fighting Bob) Evans was 
sailing the White Fleet around the 
world. A man of deep pride in all 
competitive rnatters, the admiral’s 
aplomb was ruffied when “too many 
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punks were reflecting on the dignity 
of the Philadelphia by losing bouts 
to other ships’ men ”. 

“Now hear this,” the admiral 
warned the crew: “any man fighting 
for the Philadelphia must bet three 
months’ pay on himself.” 

That was the beginning of the 
Sharkey legend; that was when a 
sailor would cut a shipmate down to 
size with “ who do you think you are 
—Tom Sharkey?” 


GHARKEY never became a professional 

champion. He lost two fights to 
heavyweight champion Jim Jeffries. 
But his courage became a part of 
boxing history after his second bout 
with Jeff. 

It was a twenty-five-rounder at 
Coney Island in 1899. Outweighed by 
thirty-two pounds, Sharkey took a 
fearful beating in the last five rounds 
after holding Jeffries even, or better, 
before that. Only an old Navy trick 
of soaking his hands and face in 
brine for a week before the fight had 
saved him from being slashed up like 
hamburger. 

And not until the loudly disputed 
decision was awarded to Jeffries was 
it admitted by the doctors that Tom 
had fought from the fifteenth round 
on with two broken ribs. And he 
outlasted Jeff after all, by more than 
a month, giving Jim two years. 
Sharkey was seventy-nine when he 
died, Jeff seventy-seven. 
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N anxious passenger on a river steamboat approached 
the captain: 
“Do you know where every rock is in this river?” 
“No, sir,” said the captain. “I don’t know where every 
rock is in this river. But I do know where they are not, 
and that’s where I do my sailing.” 





Pottery With a Pedigree 





Master Craftsmen of 


Belleek 


MALACHY HYNES 


of man have attained the touch 

of genius, few of their practi- 
tioners require such bred-in-the-bone 
aptitude for their especial handicraft 
as the hands of the potter. Visit any 
of the wor!d-famed potteries and 
you’re bound to find that a large 
number of the most skilled craftists 
there are related to each other. 

That, I noted up in Belleek. For 
four fascinating days I traced the 
production of the world’s most prized 
gems of the potter’s art in that brink- 
of-the-Border factory from the crude 
raw materials of kaolin and felspar to 
the final porcelain masterpieces that 
emerged from the kilns. 

Most of those workers were inter- 
related; a number were descended 
from the original workers when 
the factory opened in 1857 as D. 
McBirney and Co. to manufacture 
pure and simple functional earthen- 
ware—soon 10 switch over to the 
production of fine porcelain of such 
exquisite translucency, such mother- 
of-pearl iridescence, and wzought 
with such consummate skill that in a 
short while it won international dis- 
tinction alongside the considerably 


O: all the skills in which the hands 


a 


older treasures of Tsin, Boettcher, 
Meissen, Sévres, Bow, etc. 

And how was it that these plain 
country people, the factory’s first 
workers, so suddenly acquired such 
artistry in bringing out of clay and 
rock objects of art light as the tread 
of leprechauns and almost as thin as 
their shadows, glittering as moon- 
struck lakes, and fanciful as the arab- 
esques of the old Irish monks in the 
classic ornamentation of The Book of 
Kells, whose artistry is revived in the 
scrollwork you see in some of 
Belleek’s showpicces? 


[F you knew their personal history, 
you would readily understand what 
latent braininess there was in the 
hands of these Fermanagh people. 
Did not Attorney-General Davis of a 
far-off time remark that “ the natives 
of this county are reputed the worst 
swordsmen of the North, being rather 
inclined to be scholars or husband- 
men and craftsmen than to be kerne 
or men-of-action ”? 
Craftsmen—there you have it! It’s 
a gilt; it’s born and bred into them. 
Craftsmanship is everywhere evident 
—in, for instance, the distinctively 
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designed “common carts” of the 
country people, the likes of which you 
will not see in any other part of 
Ireland—in the most artistic, very 
intricate jobs of sew-thatching you 
see in their cottages. 

Thus, after a bit of training, it was 
quite simple for folks such as these 
to turn their hands so skilfully to 
the production of porcelain, which 
has authoritatively been compared to 
the finest of Buén, Retriro, Dres- 
den or Gubbio Majolica—products 
which today bring in some 200,000 
dollars to Northern Ireland (though 
the factory is Dublin-owned and 
directed, and though it so balances on 
the internationally dotted line that 
part of it is geographically in the 
Republic). 


ASILY enough the first generation 

of Belleekians transferred their 
handiness to the fabrication of Parian 
china; easier still was the adaptability 
of those who succeeded them; so that 
today there is an ample pool of the 
most skilled of all the crafts. 

James Mulrone, the star craftsman 
of them all, who came to the factory 
in 1895 as a_ half-crown-a-week 
apprentice, had for an uncle, Thomas 
McGoldric, who was one of the 
factory’s first workers on its opening, 
and he himself is the uncle of a young 
apprentice there; and he probably has 
relatives galore around the factory. 
(Apprenticeship is of five years’ dura- 
tion, excepting that for the flower- 
and-basket-making skills, which take 
seven years.) 

Though James, with his long 
experience, was, during my visit, re- 
garded as Belleck’s unrivalled crafts- 
man—the only one who could make 
the factory’s Exhibit A, the “ Spider’s 
Web” and the “ Rathmore Basket ”— 
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still, down the bench at whose top he 
presided, I spotted a few geniuses 
who in time may edge up to James’s 
pre-eminence, 


AT very tricky jobs of the 
“ Flowerers” were father John 
Flynn and his son, Sean (twenty-one). 
John had been forty years in the 
factory. Next to them, on the same 
work-bench, was Michael Boyle, who 
had spent twenty-one of his thirty- 
five years perfecting his breath-taking 
skill in that clay-weaving you see in 
Belleek’s trellis-work baskets. 

His uncle, John Boyle, spent all his 
working life at the factory and, when 
I was there, his fourteen-years-old 
son, Thomas Ignatius, was about to 
enter the family business as an 
apprentice. 


S fast as they can turn it out, 

these craftsmen’s chinaware and 
sundry porcelain objects of art are 
bought up by Belleek’s New York 
and Toronto agents. But they don't 
turn it out fast. They couldn’t— 
wouldn’t— if they did—w# just 
wouldn’t be Belleek. For the produc- 
tion of such connoisseurs’ joys predi- 
cates that definition Carlyle gave for 
Genius: “an infinite capacity for 
taking pains.” 

And so production now moves with 
about the same unhurried tempo as 
when the factory was powered by an 
old-style, undershot water-wheel, and 
all the gold the Yanks have under 
Fort Knox, Kentucky, couldn’t hurry 
that production. 


‘THERE is no mass-production; every- 

thing I saw during my four days’ 
study of the factory was individually 
done by lovingly-devoted, dedicated 
hands. Nothing, no one, hurries here- 
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abouts excepting the Erne and the 
hydro-electric engineers who were 
trying to put a stop to that river. 

No sound of any machinery is 
heard anywhere in that factory excep- 
ting in that one room where rock 
and clay are ground into the “slip ” 
cream-of-clay, Parian china’s basis. 
The skill- of human hands alone 
achieves the product. 

One of the first impressions of 
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Belleek’s pottery building is that it 
more resembles a monastery than a 
factory; the high, ecclesiastical-style 
windows and sundry architectural 
details all culminate in that monastic 
feeling one senses about the workers 
themselves as they ply in reverent 
hush their several crafts. For they 
work like the monks of old, theirs 
not being a job, but, rather, a 
dedication. 


mA 
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Baffled Bank Burglars 


‘THE bank burglar has fallen on evil 

days since the builders of strong- 
rcoms succeeded in building rooms 
that are really strong. 

For years the safe-makers had been 
developing the strength of safe doors 
to the exclusion of the bricks and 
mortar walls which constituted the 
strongroom proper, and with the 
advent of the time lock, which pre- 
determines the time a safe door may 
be opened, the burglars finally had to 
admit defeat—in so far as the door 
was concerned. 

But necessity being the mother of 
invention, the cracksmen now sought 
the safe’s weakest point, which was 
to be found anywhere in the struc- 
ture except the door. 

A series of successful robberies, 
perpetrated by means of a cold chisel 
applied expertly to concrete walls, 
led to the makers evolving a rein- 
ferced concrete in which the ends and 
edges only of a specially processed 
steel are presented to the burglar’s 
oxy-acetylene flame. 

For a man working against time, 
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this reinforcement baffled the most 
skilful practitioner, and at present 
practically the only chance left to the 
big man in the burglary profession is 
inside ccllusion. 
—Francis SHEAN in the Irish 
Banking Magazine. 


Beware of Him.... 


[\ some parts of China, the police 

periodically round up all suspected 
pickpockets and shave off their eye- 
brows. They then insert a notice 
in the local newspapers: “If you 
meet a man _ without eyebrows, 
beware! ” 


—Irish Weekly Independent. 


Please, Judge ! 
FTER being convicted as a pick- 
pocket in a Canadian court, the 
defendant asked that his name be 
withheld from the papers. 

“T don’t want my sister to find out 
I’m a pickpocket,” he told the judge. 
“She thinks I’m a gambler.” 

—Canadiar. Magazine. 
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Flame-Thrower for Rabbits ! 


FARMER RuFus CARSON, WHO WORKS 

_70o acres at Maynooth, County 
Kildare, has won the battle the rest of 
Ireland is still fight- 
ing—against rabbits. 
He says: “I’ve wiped 
them out on my land.” 

His answer: A_ flame-thrower. 
While other Irish farmers fought with 
traps, snares and shot-guns and saw 
the £1,000,000-a-year menace grow, 
he sent killing jets of sulphur into the 
burrows—and won. 

Farmer Carson, who blocks up 
every burrow but one and inserts 
his flame-thrower in that, spurned 
the suggestion that the Government 
should start a rabbit-canning factory. 
He said: “ The biggest and quickest 
profit to any farmer is to flame-throw 
them out of his land. Even for 
twenty-four hours a rabbit is too 
costly a guest. Each one will eat as 
much in one day as a young sheep.” 

—Sunday Express. 
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VERYBODY IN DuRROW (POP. 425), 
was announced recently that “ The 

; Terror” was dead. The 
| LAOS the man who killed it— 
——————— farmer Jerome Fitz- 
line. 

“The Terror,” a pike weighing 
for the past five years. During that 
time it ate an estimated six trout a 
hooks of anglers. 

When farmer Fitzpatrick finally 


County Laois, celebrated when it 
toast of the village was 

patrick. His only weapon: a rod and 
20 Ib. 7 0z., lived in the River Nore 
day, often snatching them off the 
hauled “ The Terror” ashore, it had 


four broken hooks stuck in its mouth. 
It was the heaviest fish taken from 
the river in twenty years. 


—Reynolds News. 


T WAS A NEVER-FAILING SOURCE OF 

wonder to me how such fine pota- 
toes could grow on Inishmore (largest 
of the three Aran Is- 
lands), for they have 
only a few inches of 
soil in which to bulge 
out their tubers before they meet the 
limestone slab underneath. 

An islander told me how they make 
a new field by bringing up sand and 
seaweed from the shore and spread- 
ing it in layers over the flat rock. 

The fields are small and surrounded 
by stone walls, “the way the wind 
wouldn’t be blowing away the soil, 
for if there is much dry weather in it, 
sure the surface would be dried up 
and the sand would be blowing away, 
leaving the potatoes sticking up there 
high and dry on the rock”. 

—Nora L. Lees, Bogs and 
Blarney. 
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ERRYMORE HOUSE WAS BUILT BY 

Sir Isaac Corry, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the last Irish Parlia- 
ment before the Act 
of Union. The story 
of the origination of 
the Act in this very 
house, of the special Dublin road 
made for Chancellor Corry, and of 
the Chancellor’s duel with Grattan 
is well known. 

About the middle of the last cen- 
tury, Derrymore passed into the 
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hands of James Richardson, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, who 
had built a model village round a 
factory at nearby Bessbrook. Mr. 
Richardson believed whole-heartedly 
in total abstinence, and had built his 
model village to demonstrate his 
theory that when strong drink is ab- 
sent there is need for no great force 
of police, and that there is as little 
use for the pawnshop and the money- 
lender as for the publican. 

It is interesting to note that another 
great Quaker, Mr. Cadbury, visited 
Bessbrook before building his own 
model village of Bourneviile. 

—‘“Fina” in the Belfast 
Telegraph. 


E DUBLIN SNUFF-MAKER, LUNDY 

Foot, made a fortune from toasted 
snuff, which he first made by acci- 
—————nn ent. 

One of his em- 
ployees drank himself 
into a stupor whilst in 
charge of the drying process, and the 
leaves were overdone. Foot couldn’t 
afford to waste them, so he tried the 
resultant snuff—and liked it. It be- 
came Ireland’s most popular brand. 

—Lilliput. 
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STORY IS TOLD THAT EACH TIME A 

Maguire of Fermanagh died, a 
stone fell out of the Rock of Benaugh- 
lin. I have seen 
the collection of 
these stones lying 
at the Rock foot 
until the present day. 

The mountain top is a plentiful 
source of the fuel that is becoming 
more valuable every day, namely, 
turf, The Fermanagh County Coun- 
cil have made a road at the back of 
the mountain which has been a boon 
to farmers from that area cutting turf 
on the mountain. At the foot of 
Benaughlin, where it rises precipi- 
tously, are many other farmers who 
cut turf on the mountain summit and 
bring it down in a novel way. 

Travelling by road from the top to 
where these people live at the bottom 
would be a journey of many miles, so 
wires have been put up to connect 
the top with the foot of the moun- 
tain. These are erected with pulleys 
attached, and bags of turf are lowered 
with the greatest of ease to the 
mountain foot. The full bag going 
down brings up the empty one on 
the other side. 

—WILLIAM LEONARD. 
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© Three Joys 





OYS have three stages: 
Hoping, having and had. 
The hands of hope are empty, 
The heart of having sad. 
The joy we take, in the taking, dies. 
The joy we’ve had is its ghost. 
Which is the better ? 
The joy unknown, 
Or the joy we have clasped and lost ? 


—JouN Boye O’REILLY. 











Edmund O’Donovan, son of a famous father, was a noted war 

correspondent, but he was also a traveller, linguist, soldier, 

archeologist and diplomat, who, but for his early death, might have 
altered the political history of the Middle East 
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anything about a great Irishman 

named Edmund O’Donovan? 
Edmund O”’Donovan has been dead 
almost seventy years, during which 
time not a line of his has been re- 
printed. Yet he was one of the really 
great journalists of the 19th century 
and as a war correspondent second 
only to that other great Irishman, 
Russell of The Times. 

Actually, O’Donovrn was more 
of a man of action—a man of life, 
shall we say?—than a man of letters. 
Superficially he appears as a sort 
of handsome young hero—he was 
only thirty-nine when he died—the 
sort of hero a modern cinema-goer 
might be pardoned for visualising in 
terms of Mr. Errol Flynn, only 
slightly disguised in a Commando’s 
beard. On more serious examination, 
however, he reveals himself as the 
precursor of yet another astonishing 
Irishman of life and letters—Law- 
rence of Arabia. For, besides being 
writer, orientalist, linguist, soldier 


Hs many people today know 


and archzologist, he was, like Law- 
rence, a natural politician and diplo- 
matist, who—but for an early death— 
might have lifted the entire face of 
politics in what we now call the 
Middle East. 

Even those who haven’t heard of 
Edmund O’Donovan will certainly 
have heard of his father—that great 
Kilkenny Gaelic scholar, John 
O’Donovan, whom the whole learned 
world has honoured as the editor and 
translator of the Annals of the Four 
Masters. 


DMUND was born in Dublin on 

September 13, 1844. He went to 
school at Belvedere, from there to 
the old College of Science. He was 
one of those brilliant, impatient 
students who break professors’ hearts 
—who trot off with class prizes but 
don’t bother to take degrees. From 
Science he turned to Medicine at 
Trinity, where again he omitted to 
take a degree, preferring to spend 
most of his time in the library— 
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“just reading” as he said. Trinity 
he quit after two years, to become 
assistant to Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster 
King of Arms, in Dublin Castle, a 
son of the founder of Burke’s Peer- 
age; and so it wasn’t till he was 
twenty-two that he took to journal- 
ism. 

At twenty-three came a period of 
wanderlust—in France, where he 
trailed the Wild Geese, and in the 
United States where for a time he 
resumed his medical studies. Then, 
suddenly, in the year 1870, when he 
was twenty-six and still a “ rolling 
stone”, came the outbreak of the 
Franco-Prussian War. The tall, dark- 
haired, handsome, impatient young 
Irishman turns instinctively to France. 
What other choice than to become 
yet another Wild Goose—join—inevi- 
tably—the French Foreign Legion? 

And so he took flight for France, 
was wounded, taken prisoner. Froin 
prison he managed to make ccntact 
with the Dublin Irish Times and the 
London Dai'y News and sent them 
accounts of his war experiences. It 
was the beginning of his dazzling 
thirteen years’ career as a journalist. 
After his release he freelanced for 
the London Times in Spain, then 
became “ official correspondent in the 
ficld ” for the Daily News in Turkey 
during the Russo-Turkish War. 

So far, not really so very remark- 
able. But O’Donovan was, above all 
things, an individualist, a decidedly 
picturesque lone-hand. On his return 
from the Russo-Turkish War he suc- 
ceeded in talking the Daily News into 
dispatching him, single-handed, on 
what turned out to be the most peril- 
ous expedition up till then under- 
taken by any journalist—an expedi- 
tion to the ancient province of Merv 
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on the bandit-infested borders of 
Persia, Afghanistan and Russia, and 
in those days about as uncharted as 
the other side of the moon. 


FLVEN tcday Merv and its oasis have 

something of Marco Polo and the 
Arabian Nights about them. Look at 
it on the map and you'll find it 
labelled variously as Merv, Meru, 
Maur, or—unbelievably—as Mary. 
Though still inhabited by Turkomen 
tribesmen, as it was in O’Donovan’s 
day, it is now merged into the vast 
asiatic territories of the Soviet Union, 
boasts an airport, a railway station, 
factories and silos, flour mills, cotton 
mills and a brewery. In modern 
guide-books it is described—incred- 
ib'y and officially—as being “380 
miles by rail, s.w. from Samarkand ”. 

Alas for O’Donovan, but happily 
for us, his road to Samarkand and 
380 miles beyond was far from being 
golden. He had planned to be away 
for six months. As it happened, his 
terrible journey took three years— 
three years in which he was to live, 
for the most part, in daily and nightly 
fear of assassination as cither a Russian 
spy or a secret British agent. 
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I can only hint at the almost 
terrible immensity of O’Donovan’s 
three years’ expedition which he so 
unforgettably clapped between the 
covers of two large volumes labelled, 
simply, The Merv Oasis:Travels and 
Adventures East of the Caspian 
during the Years 1879-80-81. If you 
want adventure and an _ almost 
blinding insight into the asiatic 
mentality that is so much part of the 
Russian make-up today it is all here. 


How O’Donovan managed to get his 

dispatches through to the Daily 
News is still a mystery, and when, 
after three years in the desert, he 
returned to London, crowds cheered 
him all the way from Fenchurch 
Street station to Fleet Street. It was 
the first time a journalist had been 
treated as a national hero or even as 
someone who mattered. 

I have a notion that O’Donovan 
always felt that he was doomed to die 
early. All through his great book we 
get the impression of a man beckoning 
to danger, thumbing his nose at Fate 
—someone whom the gods simply 
must have loved. In his portrait we 
see him full-rigged in Turkish cos- 
tume, tarboosh a-tilt, one hand finger- 
ing the handle of a richly-carved 
scimitar and the mouthpiece of an 
ornate hubble-bubble. The face is 
bearded, but even this cannot hide the 
flickering smile of the handsome 
mouth. And one becomes increasingly 
aware of what we should call “ divil- 
ment ” flashing from the deep dark 
eyes. 


E year O’Donovan returned to 
England from Merv a fanatical 
gentleman named Mohammed Ahmed 
ibn Seyyid Abdullah showed up in 
the Sudan. Announcing himseif as the 
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TTACKED by gigantic mos- 

quitoes whose bite killed 
horses—Half-eaten by mad dogs 
—Lost in a pomegranate jungle 
—Victim of strange tropical 
diseases—Bitten by the deadly 
tarantula—First European to hack 
through an uncharted jungle— 
Captured by murderous horse- , 
thieves—Terrifying mirage of 
mounted men—Non-stop ride 
across a waterless plain for two 
nights and a day—Captured as 
Russian Spy and British agent— 
Guarded by maddened, starving 
dogs—Abandoned by treacherous 
servants to warlike tribesmen 
—Embroiled in revolution! — 
Created British ambassador de- 
spite himself!! These are the 
sort of headlines with which a 
newspaper of the period might 
have introduced the story of 
O’Donovan’s adventures to its 
gaping readers. And—for once— 
they'd have been understate- 
ments. 

—H. L. Morrow. 











Mahdi, the Chosen One, or—shall 
we say?—the Mohammedan Messiah, 
he began establishing an empire of 
his own in defiance of the Khedive in 
Cairo, raising recruits by the effective 
expedient of promising them that the 
bullets of the infidel could neither 
pierce nor harm them. 

Soon he had organised a powerful 
force of fanatical Moslems. Soon the 
Khedive was forced to re-organise the 
entire Egyptian defences in the Sudan 
—for which purpose he called in 
Colonel William Hicks, a recently-re- 
tired fifty-three-year-old officer in the 
British Army. 

Hicks did his job well, staffed the 
Khedive’s newly-organised army with 
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British officers, was created pasha, 
and with a force of 11,000 native 
troops set out to exterminate the 
Mahdi. 

Attached to Hicks’ staff were two 
young Irish journalists — Edmund 
O’Donovan of the Daily News and 
twenty-five-year-old Frank Power, 
son of a Dublin bank manager, 
another Jesuit pupil, an old Clon- 
gowes boy, whom O’Donovan had 
asked out to Egypt to help him in 
his war-correspondence. Luckily for 
Power, he was taken ill and had to 
be sent to Khartoum where he 
became correspondent of The Times 
and a right-hand man of General 
Gordon’s. Later he was present in 
Khartoum during the last terrible 
days and was murdered by the 
Mahdists while carrying dispatches 
from Gordon to young Major Kitch- 
ener. 


"T#ouGH he could not have known 

that Hicks Pasha’s army was out- 
numbered by two to one, O’Donovan 
had forebodings of disaster. In a letter 
home he wrote: “To die, even out 
here, with a lancehead as big as a 
shovel through me, will meet my 
views better than the slow, gradual, 
sinking into the grave which is the 
lot of so many... .” 

A week or so later—November 4, 
1883—disaster swooped on Hicks 
Pasha’s little army. Betrayed by their 
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they were lured into an 
ambush in which they were shot 
down defenceless by over 22,000 
Mahdists — exactly twice their own 
number—commanded by the Mahdi 
himself. Despite the hopelessness of 
it all, the extreme heat and the parch- 
ing thirst, Hicks Pasha’s small force 
held on for three days—till the 
ammunition gave out. Those who 
were left were butchered. Not a white 
man survived. How O’Donovan met 
his death was never known. He re- 
mained—like Lawrence of Arabia—a 
living legend for many years, and it 
was not until eight years after the 
massacre that probate of his will was 
granted, so great was the belief in his 
immortality. 


guides, 


XACTLY forty-one years after 

O’Donovan’s death, I joined the 
Daily News. There was an ancient 
commissionaire I remember, who, 
learning that I was Irish, told me that 
as a messenger boy he had carried 
O’Donovan’s bags from Fenchurch 
Street station the day he returned 
in triumph from Merv. 

“Take my word for it,” the old 
commissionaire said to me who had 
never heard of O’Donovan. “ Mr. 
O’Donovan’s still alive somewhere, 
though I’m afraid he is a bit late with 
his ‘copy’. N’mind—’e’ll make it!” 
And the odd thing is that I don’t 
think the old man was joking. 


CWT D 
USBAND (to wife who is about to leave for a holiday): 
“Wouldn’t it be a good idea to take some fiction to 
read while you’re away, dear?” 
Wire (drily): “Oh, I don’t really think there’s any need. 
I expect I'll be getting letters from you.” 


LL feeble spirits live naturally in the future because it is 
featureless, it’s a soft job; you can make it what you 


like. . 


. - It requires real courage to live in the past. 


—G. K. CHESTERTON. 








Irish Love Songs—No. 9. 


THE 
BOATMAN OF KINSALE 


THOMAS DAvIs. 


His kiss is sweet, his word is kind, 
His love is rich to me ; 
I could not in a palace. find 
A truer love than he. 
The eagle shelters not his nest 
From hurricane and hail 
More bravely than he guards my breast, 
The Boatman of Kinsale. 


The wind that round the Fastnet sweeps 
Is not a whit more pure, 

The goat that down Knock Sheehy leaps 
Has not a foot more sure. 

No firmer hand, no freer eye 
E’er faced an autumn gale. 

De € sourcy” s heart is not so high, 
The Boatinan of Kinsale. 


His hooker’s in the Scilly van 
When seines are in the foam ; 

But money never made the man 
Nor wealth a happy home. 

So blest with love and liberty 
While he can trim a sail, 

He’ll trust in God, aid cling to me, 
The Boatman of Kinsale. 














“Ts no use, Mollie,” I sighed, 
“let’s face it. A cruel fate has 
caught up on us at last. The fact 

can no longer be ignored. We are 

Living Beyond Our Income!” 

After that announcement, I con- 
signed the grocer’s bill to the fire, 
almost, I regret to say, with a feeling 
of relief. 

So, we marshalled our forces and 
tried to discover a way to keep the 
roof over our heads, the wolves from 
the door, and get something extra 
with which to pay our bills. 


QW our “ Assets” side we listed: 
1, A big house; 2, Good health, 
and 3, Willingness to work hard. 

Under “ Liabilities”, we admitted 
the fact that I was out all day, so 
couldn’t lend a hand to whatever 
money-spinner we thought up for 
Mollie. All she was really good at 
was cooking and keeping the home 
shining. 

What more natural, then, than that 
we should ultimately decide to join 
the ranks of Bed-and-Breakfasters? 

At first | had a hard time trying to 
convince Mollie that she could man- 
age it at all, until, in desperation, I 
brutally told her it was all she could 
turn her hand to successfully. 

We spent one week of my annual 
leave doing up the house. All our 
pals rallied round, polishing windows, 
mowing the lawn, and administering 
sound, if rather conflicting advice. 
There were two schools of thought: 
the “ gentlei.en only” section; the 
“ business-girls-are-best” suggestion. 

Finally we sorted, sieved and re- 
jected good and bad advice, and 
decided we should go in for “ perma- 
nent ” gents. 





So, Never Run 
After a Man 





We were persuaded the holiday- 
making fraternity would fizzle out by 
September, and where would we be 
by Christmas? Where, indeed! 


WE next inserted some tantalising 
advertisements, sitting back with 
bated breath to await our queues. The 
first lot were rather disappointing. 
Mostly young, obviously students, all 
doing their level best to get “ digs ” 
at rock-bottom prices. Not that I 
blamed them at all. 
Were I their mother living in 
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Bally-go-backwards, I would state in 
no uncertain terms that they could 
rough it a bit cheaper than at the 
rates charged by Mollie and myself. 

Mollie looked rather wistfully at 
them as they sadly turned their backs 
forever on her potential cooking 
attractions, but I harshly told her we 
could not live at all on what they 
were willing to pay. 

“T think they’re rather sweet,” she 
replied sadly, “ and do look as if they 
need building up.” 


3VENTUALLY, a friend sent along a 

perfectly delightful man. He was 
tall, good-looking, charming and in 
good employment. 

We were warned, however, he had 
a Bad Heart, we were to be sympa- 
thetic, kind and friendly; he was a 
bachelor, with a hint of broken 


romance in his past; he drank only in 


moderation, and, above all, what he 
needed in life was a nice, quiet home, 
good cooking, and (most important) 
he didn’t care what he paid so long 
as he got the best attention. 

Everything proceeded smoothly for 
several months. In that time we 
learned a lot about middle-aged 
bachelors (and why they remain so), 
and he learnt a lot about us. 

Really, he seemed to lead a lonely 
kind of life, as he had no friends. 
That is, until he met our cousin, Lily. 

How Lily managed to preserve her 
good looks was one of the mysteries 
we never solved. She was 44, ad- 
mitted to 38 and had the mentality 
of a bobby-soxer of 15. 

Right from the start she determined 
our “ permanent” should remain no 
longer a lonely bachelor. She simply 
oozed kindness, sympathy, tact, and 
thinly-veiied admiration. 
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E was enchanted with her, bought 

her expensive presents, and as the 
months went by, we were all plan- 
ning our bridesmaids’ frocks and re- 
signing ourselves to losing inevitably 
our paying guest. 

But one evening, quite by accident, 
the bottom fell out of our plans end 
wishful thinking. 

“Mr. Z,” says I, “a fine, good- 
looking man like yourself shouldn’t 
have given up so soon looking for a 
wife.” He gave me a sorrowful look, 
sighed deeply and replied: “ Alas! 
and how could an old crock like me 
ever offer marriage to a young lady?” 

On being assured he didn’t at all 
look like an old crock, he went on: 
“ Don’t you know I could drop dead 
at a moment’s notice, how could I be 
so cruel to leave behind a broken- 
hearted young widow?” 

We digested this in silence, won- 
dering how we could best break the 
sad news to Lily, who had by then 
practically chosen the ring. It was a 
decidedly awkward situation. 


E couldn’t, without her permission, 
tell him her correct age although 
Mollie was sure he wouldn’t feel so 
bad about passing on if he knew Lily 
was not much younger than himself. 
Full well we knew Lily would con- 
sider him no invalid or burden in her 
life. 

With all his cash, and only a nom- 
inally Bad Heart, Lily would think 
herself very nicely fixed up, indeed. 
But how to convince him of that? 

We dropped several hints about 
happy marriages in the over-fifty 
groups; on how often doctors were 
wrong about heart conditions; how 
sad it was Lily being left all alone in 
the world, and what a nice girl she 
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was, how sensible, and what a good 
hand she was at nursing. How utterly 
miserable it would be to be all alone 
at The End—in fact, we all but asked 
the man to pop the question but to 
no avail. He was quite determined to 
live and die a bachelor. 


HE continued to buy Lily beautiful 

presents, but she tried to make 
him jealous by going about with 
another man. Even that didn’t work, 
his remark being “such a nice girl 
should enjoy her youth ”. 

He admired her, was very good to 
her, but would give her anything in 
this world except “Mrs.” in front 
of her name. 

Alas, we never discovered the 
reason why. One week-end he went 
off for a few days, as he said, but he 
mever came back since. Lily, I might 
add, has never been the same since. 

Just now we have a medical student. 
But he is no ordinary one. Oh! 
dear me, no. He is nothing less than 
a prince from a country very far 
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away, quiet, studious and charming. 
We had to buy an outsize in ward- 
robes as he has fifty suits; we have 
the fire going night and day, as he 
feels the cold very much. 

He speaks little English, is partial 
to peculiar foods and the kind of 
sauces which would skin our throats. 

But do we care? Indeed we do not. 
We would do anything to make him 
happy BUT we don’t want him te 
meet our cousin Lily not just yet, 
anyway. 


ESIDES being young, charming, and 

easy to please, he is the proud 
possessor of something very impor- 
tant back home. At the bottom of 
your garden there may be fairies; in 
ours, only daffodils, but at the bottom 
of his garden is to be found a lovely, 
gorgeous, gushing OIL WELL! 

So we want to keep this permanent 
as long as ever we can. And there is 
no surer way of losing any man than 
having him discover some woman is 
chasing him. 


Shagg y Pigeons ? 


MAN, alone and a trifle the worse for wear, was meander- 
ing through the Pheenix Park one night. Suddenly he 


realised that he was not alone. Behind him he heard the 
soft sluff sluff of tiny feet pattering on the ground. He 
twisted his head and saw walking sedately along, following 
him, a flock of pigeons. 

He speeded up his pace only to have the pigeons hurry 
after him. This continued till he was almost running. 
Finally he could stand it no longer. He stopped, turned 
around and faced the persistent pigeons. Before he could 
open his mouth to try to shoo them away, one pigeon 
stepped boldly towards him and said: “ Got any messages 
you want delivered, sir?” 


F course, the hand is quicker than the eye. That’s why 
you see so many black ones, 





This County Down spook was discussed in several famous works of 
the period and aroused considerable religious controversy 


Ghost on Horseback 


Condensed from Jeremy Taylor * 


HUGH ROSS WILLIAMSON 


HE year 1662 saw Bishop Jeremy 

Taylor’s duel with a ghost. On 

Michaelmas Day, Francis Tav- 
erner, “a lusty, proper stout fellow ” 
of about twenty-five, was riding from 
Hillsborough (County Down) to his 
home near Belfast when, at a bridge 
over the Lagan, his horse suddenly 
stopped. 

He dismounted, urged it on with 
some difficulty and, on re-starting, 
noticed that he was accompanied by 
two ghostly horsemen, while a third, 
who had more substance and wore a 
white coat, was at his elbow. 

The third men was no stranger. 
Taverner recognised him as an old 
friend, James Haddock, who had died 
five years previously. They rode on 
together, talking, until they reached 
some cross-roads, where Haddock 
asked Taverner to turn aside with 
him. 

The young man, however, refused, 
galloped ahead, whereon “ there arose 
a great wind and withal he heard 
very hideous screeches and noises to 
his amazement”, but managed to 
arrive home in safety. 


NEXT night, Haddock invaded Tav- 

erner’s home and explaned the 
reason for his return. His widow had 
married again and her second hus- 


*Denis Dobson, Ltd., 12 Park Place, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 


band had defrauded his son of his 
rights. Would Taverner go to her, 
“to ask her if her maiden-name were 
not E'canor Welsh and if it were, to 
tell her that it was the will of her 
former husband, James Haddock, that 
their son should be righted in the 
lease?” 

Taverner had no inclination to do 
any such thing, but after the per- 
tinacious Haddock had haunted him 
for a month (“which was usually 
preceded by an unusual trembling 
over his whole body and great change 
of countenance manifest to his wife 
in whose presence frequently the 
apparition was, though not visible to 
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her”) he decided to deliver the 
message. 

He went to the woman, asked her 
whether her maiden-name had been 
Eleanor Welsh and intimated that, :f 
so, he had something to say to her. 
She replied, “there was another 
Eleanor Welsh beside her ”, where- 
upon Taverner returned without de- 
livering the message. 

On Haddock’s next visit, he ex- 
plained this dilemma to him, “ upon 
which the apparition, looking more 
pleasantly upon him, bid him not to 
be afraid and so vanished in a flash 
of brightness ”. 


THe respite, however, was short. A 
few nights later he came again 
and, “ appearing in many formidable 
shapes ”, uttered threats so unpleasant 
that Taverner left his home and fled 
to Belfast. But, at the house of a 
shoemaker, Haddock found him again, 
repeated his threats and at last per- 
suaded him to do his errand. 

Accompanied by two clergymen, 
Taverner braved Eleanor once more 
and told her that “he cou'd not be 
quiet, for the ghost of her former 
husband, James Haddock, who threat- 
ened to tear him to pieces if he did 
not tell her that she must right John 
Haddock, her son by him, in a lease 
wherein she and Davis had wronged 
him ”. 

What her reactions were are not 
recorded, but he immediately “ found 
great quietness in his mind”, until, 
two nights later, Haddock gave him 
the additional task of informing the 
executors. 

By this time the matter was the 
talk of the countryside and the day 
after Haddock’s last appearance, Jer- 
emy Taylor, the Bishop of Down 
and Connor who was holding an 
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episcopal court at Dromore, sent for 
Taverner. After an exhaustive exam- 
ination of the witnesses, he came to 
the conclusion “that the apparition 
was true and real” and not the 
product of an hysterical imagination. 


E advised Taverner, in the presence 

of Lady Conway, to ask Haddock 
certain questions next time he 
appeared. He was to inquire: Whence 
are you? Are you a good or a bad 
spirit? Where is your abode? What 
station do you hold? How are you 
regimented in the other world? And 
what is the reason that you appear 
for the relief of your son in so small 
a matter when so many widows and 
orphans are oppressed in the world, 
being defrauded of greater matters, 
and none from thence of their rela- 
tions appear as you do to right them? 

That evening Haddock appeared 
again to ask if the message had been 
delivered to the executor. Taverner 
said it had and suggested that it 
was time the haunting ceased. Had- 
dock agreed and promised that he 
would do him no hurt but he would 
take his revenge on the executor if 
he did not see the boy righted. 

Taverner then put the bishop’s 
questions, whereat the ghost “ gave 
him no answer but crawled up on its 
hands and feet over the wall again 
and so vanished in white with a most 
melodious harmony ”. 


‘Tue boy’s friends put the trustees 

and the executor (who was his 
uncle) into the Courts, where Tay- 
lor, who stood by his belief, dis- 


cussed the matter with them. In 
spite of their denial of knowlege of 
any such lease, they made amends 
and gave the boy his inheritance. 
Only after Taylor’s death did the 
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uncle start to recover it by threaten- 
ing the boy, whereon the paternal 
curse was fulfilled, though not, 
apparently, by supra-normal means. 
The uncle, returning home one even- 
ing drunk, “ fell from his horse and 
never spake more ”. 

A rationalist posterity has tended tc 
pay little attention to this episode in 
Jeremy Taylor’s career, but in the 
17th century it was of some impor- 
tance. It was referred to in several 
books, including Glanvil’s famous 
Saducismus Triumphatus and Daniel 
Defoe’s Secrets of the Invisible 
World. 

It was authenticated by a letter 
from Lady Conway, who considered 
it “as certainly liable to as little ex- 
ception as any one shall meet with, 
as may appear by the diligent search 
some have made for a flaw and objec- 
tion against the parties, who, after all, 
they confess, must needs appear per- 
fectly uninterested and impossible to 
have had from any concerned what 
they have delivered ”. 


AMonc the Puritans, the Bishop’s 

questions did no good to his repu- 
tation. Increase Mather’s Diary for 
the Recording of Illustrious Provi- 
dences (published in Boston in 1684) 
recorded : 

“T cannot but animadvert concern- 
ing the questions which the Bishop 
would needs have propounded to and 
resolved by this spectre. I am per- 
suaded that the Apostle Paul, who 
speaks of man’s ‘intruding into 
those things which he hath not seen ’, 
Col. ii. 18, would hardly have given 
such counsel as the Bishop did. 
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“One of his questions (viz. Are 
you a good or a bad spirit?) seems 
to be a needless and impertinent in- 
quiry; for good angels never appear 
in the shape of dead men, but evil 
and wicked spirits have oftentimes 
done so. His other questions savour 
too much of vain curiosity... I 
cannot think that Dr. Taylor’s secre- 
tary his publishing these curiosities 
of his lord hath added much to his 
credit among sound and judicious 
persons.” 


WHATEVER may have been the truth 

of the Haddock case and the 
nature and purpose of the manifesta- 
tion, the next ghost to cross Taylor’s 
path fills one with the suspicion that 
it was provided for his benefit. 

This time the victim was one of 
his own servants, a neatherd on his 
Portmore farm, and the aerial visitant 
was another altruist—this time a 
woman wanting to get in touch with 
her son to tell him that 28/- was 
hidden under the hearthstone. 

There was a continuous haunting, 
followed by threats, as in the earlier 
case; there was the eventual obedi- 
ence on the part of the mortal fol- 
lowed by the musical disappearance 
of the wraith: “For now,” she said, 
“TI shall be at rest: therefore pray 
you lift me up from the ground and I 
will trouble you no more.” 

So David Hunter lifted her up 
from the ground and, as he said, she 
felt just like a bag of feathers in his 
arms. So she vanished and he heard 
most delicate music as she went off 
over his head; and he never was more 
troubled. Neither was Taylor. 


Cw od 


SOME people dislike having their fortune told—especially 
by the income-tax authorities. 





The Border, a national curse, is looked upon by certain people as 
a local blessing, out of which ready money may be made by a little 
“honest” smuggling 


Tricks of the Border Smugglers 


RICHARD ROCHE 


HOUGH staunch nationalists may 

blanch at the thought, it is only 

too true that, while the Border 
remains a national curse, it is also a 
local blessing. And blessings, be they 
in disguise or otherwise, are hard to 
come by these days, the border-folk 
will tell you. Which is as much as to 
say that, when you do get a blessing, 
the best thing to do is to hold on to 
it, 

In the mind of the general public, 
the border and smuggling are inex- 
tricably connected. 

Many southerners, however, do not 
realise that smuggling is not looked 
upon as a crime in these parts but 
rather as a hazardous, albeit shady, 
way of life. Being a smuggler is no- 
thing to be ashamed of, indeed, if 
anything, your common smuggler 
commands the admiration of his 
locality by reason of his prowess and 
the resultant riches. 


AODERN smugglers do not in the 

least look the part. Prior to meet- 
ing my first real, live smuggler, I 
was still thinking in terms of colour- 
ful swash-buckling law-breakers such 
as might step out of Daphne Du 
Maurier’s Frenchman’s Creek or 
Jamaica Inn. I doubt if present-day 
smugglers along the Border will ever 


become the idealised heroes of roman- 
tic fiction in years to come. 

The modern Irish smuggler is about 
the least colourful character one 
could meet. But that’s probably the 
way he would wish it. There are 
exceptions to the rule, however. 

Recently, for example, there was 
the case of the young lady smuggler 
who returned a second time to the 
scene of the crime (in this case 
Monaghan) intent upon getting a 
few thousand cigarettes into the Six 
Counties unknown to the Customs 
Officials. For the purpose of her 
second visit she changed the colour 
of her hair from blonde to brunette 
and adopted various other dis- 
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guises, including the addition of 
spectacles and a change of apparel. 
But the Customs officers were not 
deceived. 

It is also on record that one 
smuggler, regarded for a long time 
with suspicion by the Customs men, 
tried to hoodwink them by wearing 
many different disguises, such as 
false beards and moustaches. He 
was nabbed every time he tried to 
smuggle. 

There is a moral in this episode 
which the majority of smugglers have 
taken to heart, and that is: if one 
must smuggle do it “honestly” and 
without recourse to such aids as 
false beards or moustaches, not to 
mention dyed hair. Fie on such 
dastardly stratagems, says your 
modern smuggler—“I would never 
stoop so low.” 


On the contrary, he goes about his 


activities in a_ straightforward, 
methodical manner, transporting his 
eggs by bike or his pigs by lorry, 
usually by night when the darkness 
lends itself to anonymity. For, 
above all, your modern smuggler is 
a simple, modest soul who dislikes 
publicity and its resultant fame. 

However unromantic the modern 
smuggler may be he has, neverthe- 
less, succeeded in capturing the 
sympathy of the ordinary people in 
no small way. They follow with 
interest and a sneaking admiration 
his career in the newspaper reports 
of the court cases when he has been 
unlucky enough to get caught in the 
act, and it’s “Och, poor Paddy Joe” 
in sympathetic tone when he has to 
pay a £1,000 fine or go to jail for 
six months. 

Behind this fellow-feeling for the 
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smuggler I suspect there is a little 
bit of envy engendered by his 
worldly wealth and financial inde- 
pendence and maybe a little awe at 
the manner in which he can cock a 
snoot at the law. And fat rolls of 
notes, such as I have seen smugglers 
dig out of inside pockets in court, 
really do impress. 

I suspect many smugglers, par- 
ticularly the young beginners, of a 
hankering after adventure. They 
get plenty. It’s the money that 
matters, however. I know one man 
who, five years ago, sold papers on 
the streets. Today he owns a cattle 
lorry, a hackney car and a sizable 
roll. No banking account, mind you. 
A smuggler who keeps records of his 
transactions is asking for trouble. 


ES, there’s adventure a-plenty in 

the smuggling game. Sixty-mile- 
an-hour car chases along winding 
country roads, cross-country sprints 
across bog and hill with flect-footed 
Customs men on their heels and 
even free fights with no holds 
barred—these are commonplace 
occurrences in the life of a smuggler. 

Read this report cuiled from a 
recent edition of a northern weekly 
paper and say that smuggling is 
without adventure: 

“British Customs patrol cars 
braved a gauntlet of nails, spanners, 
tins and sacks of sugar thrown im 
their path from a speeding lorry early 
on Friday morning in a four-hour 
pre-dawn Border chase in pursuit of 
smugglers who unsuccessfully 
attempted to run three tons of sugar, 
half a ton of butter and 20,000 
cigarettes from the Republic into the 
Six Counties. 

“The chase, which involved seven 
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British, three Irish Customs officials 
and two Gardai, started when two 
British Customs patrol cars spotted 
the lorry crossing the Border and 
chased it for seventy miles. The 


smugglers first littered the road with 
nails, then a spanner and tins and 
finally dumped sacks of sugar in a 
final effort to throw off the officers.” 

The lorry was eventually captured. 


[* cannot be said that the smugglers 

are without imagination. It takes 
a man with breadth of vision to 
dump sacks of sugar in the path of 
the following Customs car. It was 
reported recently that smugglers 
were using a tunnel near Dundalk 
fer smuggling pigs. Now that’s some- 
thing like the good old 18th century 
tradition! 

Nor is the modern smuggler less 
enterprising than his ancestors. 
Officials in the Department of Agri- 
culture are talking about a gentleman 
from a border county who dutifully 
applied for an export licence to 
send 10,000 tons of sulphate of 
ammonia to Spain! Investigation 
revealed that every ton of the fer- 
tiliser had been smuggied out of the 
Six Counties. 

The real point of the story lay in 
the fact that sulphate of ammonia 
is subsidised by the British Govern- 
ment, and here was an enterprising 
Irishman determined that he would 
benefit by that subsidy, even if it 
meant getting the official permission 
of his own Government to do so. 
Needless to remark, he did not get 
his export licence. 

Smuggling has its humorous side 
also. Everybody knows the story of 
the slow-moving funeral which 
approached a frontier post at the 


Border. Sad-faced “relatives” sat 
mournfully in cars behind the hearse 
in which the coffin lay. But a 
Customs officer (who was not as slow 
as the funeral) noticed that there was 
no name-plate on the coffin. He 
questioned some of the “ relatives” 
and got several different answers. 
According to them there must have 
been at least three corpses in that 
coffin. 

Vigorous _—s protests from ithe 
mourners” did not prevent the 
Customs men opening the coffin. It 
was full of watches. 


“6 


iz fate of five Derry men was a 

little less funereal, though they 
themselves probably did not appre- 
ciate the humour of the situation. 
Having successfully got past the 
Republic Customs officers with a 
brand-new suit apiece which they 
had purchased south of the Border, 
they boarded the train for Derry. 
This train had to travel some dis- 
tance before it reached the Northern 
Ireland Customs _ station where 
passengers could expect a rigorous 
search, 

On board the train our five friends 
proceeded to change their suits. 
Hastily they flung their old garments 
out of the moving train and tore open 
the parcels containing the new suits. 
Too late they discovered that the 
draper had omitted to _ include 
the trousers in each case. Their old 
trousers lay in the fields miles back. 
A woebegone and = self-conscious 
quintet was found sitting in shirt- 
tails by the Northern Ireland 
Customs officers when they boarded 
the train. 

The officers saw at a glance what 
had happened and_ chivalrously 
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provided the five men with over- 
coats while the Jatter ran the gauntlet 
of the stares and laughter of the 
passengers of the train on their 
march to the Customs hut. 

In the north of a certain Border 
county there dwelt a highly respected 
farmer who was also a member of a 
public body. He invited certain high 
county council officials out to his 
mountain area for some grouse 
shooting. The grouse were plentiful, 
the bag satisfactory and the moun- 
tain air extremely nippy as the 
evening wore on. 


ig farmer suggested something to 

keep the chill out and duly 
produced that “something ” from a 
turf-rick in the bog. After judicious 
sipping, the county council officials 
pronounced the poteen as “ great 
stuff” to keep out the cold and all 
present proceeded to restore and 
maintain the correct body tempera- 
tures of their respective selves. 
Later the farmer directed the officials 
home, and if the road seemed strange 
and bumpy the men in the car put 
it down to the wee drop of which 
they had partaken. Nor did they 
realise that the suspicious move- 
ments of their car in that highly 
suspected area had aroused the in- 
terest of a prowling Customs car. 
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It took the council officials the best 
part of an hour to convince the 
Customs men that they had not been 
engaged in illegal activities at the 
Border and they had even to submit 
to their car being searched for con- 
traband. 

Little did they know that during 
that precious hour the highly 
respected farmer and his neighbours 
had succeeded in running about 50 
pigs across the Border. 


A TRAINLOAD of Belfast excursion- 

ists had had a good day in a town 
south of the Border. Flushed with 
bravado and not a little wine, one of 
their number decided to do a bit of 
smuggling and concealed in her bag 
quite a large number of cigarettes. 

She was not as lucky as she had 
hoped to be, for Customs men seized 
the cigarettes and imposed a sub- 
stantial fine. Unable to pay the big 
fine, but nothing daunted, the Belfast 
woman and her friends organised a 
“ Smugglers’ Ball” back in their 
Native city, proceeds from which 
went to pay the Customs penalty 
and defray any expenses. 


SPECIAL free invitations were sent to 

the Customs men who had caught 
the lady smuggler and seized the 
cigarettes ! 


SQ 


Counter Attack 


WIDOW recently married a widower, and was accosted by 

a friend who laughingly remarked: 

“TI suppose, like all men who have been married before, 
your husband sometimes talks about his first wife?” 

“Oh, not any more, he doesn’t,” the other replied. 


“What stopped him?” 


“T started talking about my next husband” 








SHORT STORY 








The Corner of Hatch Street 


MARY LAVIN 


* 


DON’T see how you could put 
| Ps off the streets altogether. 

They may be a bit of a nuisance 
but they’ve got to live, too, like the 
rest of us, haven’t they? What I 
mean w say is there have always 
been beggars, even in Greece and 
Rome. Even in Babylon .. . Isn’t 
that right? And what about the time 





































































































of Our Lord! The Bible is full of 
them! 

They’re a bit of a nuisance, I grant 
you, bur they stop pestering you if 
you throw them a copper or two, and 
even if you don’t they give up after 
a bit, or as soon as they see another 
fellow coming along; a likelier marx, 
as it were, They may give you the 
benefit of a few curses, of course, if 


you have nothing for them, but who 
minds that? Not I, for one. Although 
as a matter of fact I knew a fellow 
one time who took the whole thing 
very seriously—oh, very seriously 
indeed. 

He was a pal of mine at the time. 
We were both staying in the same 
digs: in Hatch Street. 




















Q#; you know Hatch Street. Good. 

Well, then, you know the corner 
of Hatch Street and Leeson. Yes: I 
agree with you, a damnably draughty 
spot. The winds coming up from the 
canal on one side and the public park 
on the other seem just about ready 
to knife each other by the time they 
meet at that corner. But they knife 
you instead! It’s well known. I can 
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tell you, and old-timers, like us, who 
were in digs in the vicinity, knew 
what to expect as soon as we got to 
that corner. You’d see us buttoning 
up our coats and turning up our 
collars before we came within twenty 
yards of the spot. 

Even in summer it was a bad spot 
for nippy breezes. But you can 
imagine what it was like in winter. 
And it was in the very dead of winter 
that our beggar woman, as we came 
to call her, took up her position on 
the spot. 

There she was one morning as we 
left the house, standing right on the 
very corner without any explanation. 

“There can only be one explana- 
tion,” said Saunders; “she must be 
new to the job, and all the other 
beats were taken up on her; there 
was only this one left for the poor 
thing.” 

They have a regular clientéle, some 
of those beggars, although I daresay 
they pick up a few pence here and 
there from casuals, but their basic 
income depends on the regulars. 


Qu beggar woman had taken up 
her stand in the bleakest and most 
unprotected spot in the city. 

“Perhaps she doesn’t know any 
better; she’ll move out of that, you'll 
see,” I said, as we went on down the 
street, having put our coppers into 
her waxy outstretched hand. 

But she was there that evening as 
we passed home. And next morning. 
And next evening. And the morning 
after, and so on. She was eternally 
there. 

“Do you know what I think, 
Saunders? I think she deliberately 
chose the coldest and bitterest spot 
in the whole city—thinks she’ll excite 
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more sympathy that way. Make more 
out of the job than others!” 

Saunders looked  disconcerted. 
“Well, no: that wasn’t what I was 
thinking,” he said. But I could see 
he was pondering what I said. That 
was always the way with us: 
Saunders had the noble thought; I 
the ignoble one. 

Saunders couldn’t pass her. If he 
found he had only a half-crown he’d 
go back to the house and get the 
landlady to give him change. And if 
it was the evening I’ve known him to 
walk back two blocks to the nearest 
shop to get change. There were even 
occasions when, if he wasn’t able to 
get change, he gave her a sixpence, 
or a shilling, or even—yes, I saw him 
with my own two eyes—a half-crown! 


N© matter how hard up he was he 

always managed to scrape up a 
penny or two for the woman at the 
corner of Hatch Street. 

Except once. We were just turning 
up Leeson Street one day when he 
dived his hand into his pocket. 

“T haven’t a penny,” he said, in a 
stricken voice. “Not a halfpenny,” 
he added. 

I didn’t see the point for a minute 
until I saw he was staring towards 
the corner of Hatch Street. 

“Oh, she'll forgive you for this 
once,” I said sarcastically, and I 
went to go on. I was anxious for my 
tea. 

But he stood fixed to the pave- 
ment. “I can’t disappoint her,” he 
said. And he turned to me. “Can 
you lend me a few pence?” he said. 

Now, candidly, I thought it was 
overstepping the bounds of charity 
to borrow money, but as a matter of 
fact I hadn’t a single penny. 
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Would you believe it—he went 
quite white. 

“I’m not going to pass her without 
giving her something,” he said. 
“Will you come around by Earlsfort 
Terrace?” 

It was another way home, but it 
was a bit longer than the usual way, 
not much longer, but there are times 
when every step counts, and this was 
one of them. 

“TI will not,” I said flatly. “ Don’t 
be a fool.” 

But he turned and started off down 
Earisfort Terrace. 

As a matter of fact we met on the 
doorstep of the digs; there wasn’t 
much in the difference from a physi- 
cal point of view, but all the same 
I’m sure you'll agree that I was justi- 
fied in giving him a bit of a dressing 
down. He was letting the creature 
prey upon his mind. 

But my sermon didn’t take any 
effect. 

“If people stopped giving them 
money, what would happen?” I said. 

“They'd starve, I suppose,” he 
said gloomily. 

“Or work,” I suggested. 


Bt I knew the woman at the corner 

of the street couldn’t work. She 
was so pale and fragile that you felt 
at times it took all her strength just 
to maintain herself upright. 

She must have nine lives, like a cat, 
to survive on that corner, I thought. 
Surely she’d be better dead than 
standing there, day after day? Surely 
anything would be better than that? 
Unless, of course, she had someone 
at home—someone who depended on 
her, and who had even less strength, 
not enough even to stand upright? 

Thinking along those lines I began 
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to be more interested in the creature. 
She must have a strong motive for 
standing at that corner all day; or 
else she must be a half-wit. And she 
didn’t look like a half-wit. 

“ By jove, Pil ask her why she does 
it,” I said. “There might be some- 
thing we could do for her: some- 
thing really practical you know; not 
just staving things off with a penny 
here and a penny there. I'll ask her!” 
I said to Saunders. 

But as a matter of fact I didn’t go 
out at all next day, nor indeed for 
the rest of that week. Only a bit of 
a chill—oh yes, I’m quite recovered 
now, thank you—but I didn’t stir out 
for a few days; the weather was 
filthy. 


SAUNDERS brought me papers and 

magazines, and got me any mes- 
sages I needed. I didn’t see much of 
him outside of that, however, as he 
has a holy dread of anything con- 
tagious. Not that I blame him reaily 
—what’s the use of catching cold 
needlessly? I only mention it because 
I was a bit surprised when he burst 
into my room on the third or fourth 
evening of my slight illness and with- 
out precautions rushed straight over 
to my bed. 

It was clear he was in a State 
about something before he opened 
his mouth at all. 

“She’s dead!” he cried when he 
did open it. “She’s dead,” he 
repeated. And sitting down upon the 
bed he put his hands over his face. 
“TI can’t believe it,” he cried. 

It was such a classic gesture, such 
a classic phrase, I think I may be 
pardoned for racking my brains to 
think who could have been the cause 
of such an outburst of grief. 
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But as you no doubt guessed much 
quicker than I, it was none other 
than our poor beggar from Hatch 
Street. 

But why, you may very pro- 
perly ask, was my friend so utterly 
stricken? That was what I was 
wondering, too, of course. Naturally 
I was sorry for the poor thing, but 
why should his grief be so much in 
excess of mine? 

“ Good heavens, man, pull yourself 
together!” I cried. “ You can’t feel 
as bad as all that about a beggar 
woman you never saw until a few 
months ago.” 


E shook his head. 

“That’s not it,” he said. “ You 
don’t understand. I missed her yes- 
terday—as a matter of fact I was out- 
side the door when I realised I hadn’t 
a penny in my pocket and there was 
no use going back because I remem- 
bered the landlady had gone out 
before me, and I knew you had no 
change, so I had to turn back and 
go round by Earlsfort Terrace. You 
may be sure I saw to it that I had 
change in the evening, but when I 
got to the corner she wasn’t there. I 
suppose I looked surprised, because 
a little kid came up to me—I think 
he lives in that house at the corner— 
and told me she was dead. She had 
taken bad in the street, and people 
saw her and sent for an ambulance 
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to take her away, but she was dead.” 

I nodded my head. 

“A sad but not uncommon end,” I 
said. 

But Saunders was still upset. “I 
thought I’d never get home to tell 
you,” he said. 

“Well, you’ve told me now,” I said 
coldly. 

But Saunders looked up in sur- 
prise. “I haven’t told you at all,” he 
said. 

Was there something more to be 
told about the poor creature? 


“ QOH, her,” said Saunders, dismis- 
sing her impatiently. “It’s not 
her I want to tell you about, but me 
—the way I felt when I heard she 
was dead...” And here his face 
took on again the stricken look it had 
worn when he came up to the room. 
“What kind of person am I?” he 
cried. “I thought I was so kind- 
hearted—but do you know what I 
felt when I heard what the kid said?” 
But here he paused, and as if he 
could not face me, he lowered his 
head. “Well, I was glad!” he said 
in a low voice. And then he repeated 
it. “Glad! Do you hear that; glad!” 
he said. And he looked up. And his 
whole face changed. “ Are you laugh- 
ing?” he cried. “Is it possible——” 
It was possible. It was so. As I told 
you, 1 was always a very ignoble 
fellow. 


Swng od 


EIR cars having collided Pat and Jock were surveying 
the situation. Pat offered Jock a drink. Jock drank and 
Pat returned the bottle to his pocket, 
Jocx: “Aren’t you going to have a drink yourself?” 
Pat: “Not until the police arrive.” 


A PouND in the hand is worth two on the horse. 
—Redemptorist Record. 
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Three To Get Married 


OVE is triune—or it dies. While 

proving this thesis in his latest 
book, Three To Get Married (Bland- 
ford Press, 13/6), Bishop Fulton 
Sheen quotes the story of the Ameri- 
can golfer who died and went to hell, 
where he asked if he could play 
golf : — 


The Devil showed him a 36- 
hole course with a beautiful club- 
house, long fairways, perfectly 
placed hazards, rolling hills, and 
velvety greens. Next the Devil gave 
him a set of clubs so well-balanced 
that the golfer felt he had been 
swinging them all his life. Out to 
the first tee they stepped, ready for 
a game. The golfer said: “What 
a course! Give me the ball.” The 
Devil answered: “ Sorry, Comrade 
(they call one another ‘Comrade’, 
not ‘ Brother’ in Hell), we have no 
ball. That’s the hell of it.” 


And that, comments Bishop Sheen, 
is just what makes hell—the lack of 
God Who is essential for our happi- 
ness. The basic error of mankind has 
been to assume that only two are 
needed for love and marriage—you 
and me:— 


Really it takes three: you, and 
me, and God. 


E love of husband and wife is 
perfected as it becomes triune : — 


Now there is the lover, the be- 
loved, and love—the love being 
something distinct from both, and 
yet in both. If there is only the 
mine and thine there is impene- 
trability and separateness. Not 


until there is a third acting ele- 
ment, as the soil in which the two 
vines intertwine, is there oneness, 


He analyses the vast difference be- 
tween such triune love and its modern 
counterpart, duality, with all the 
latter’s conflicts and tensions :— 


In duality, each loves the other 
as a god, as an ultimate. But no 
human can long bear the attribute 
of divinity; it is like resting a 
marble statue on the stem of a rose. 
When the “deity” of the cther is 
deflated, either because it is ex- 
hausted or because one becomes 
accustomed to living with a “ god” 
or a “goddess”, there is a terrific 
sense of ennui and boredom. To 
the extent that the other is blamed, 
there begins to be cruelty because 
of the supposed deceit. 


In the modern mind, sex and love are 
wretchedly confused : — 


The greatest illusion of lovers is 
to believe that the intensity of their 
sexual attraction is the guarantee 
of the perpetuity of their love. It 
is because of this failure to distin- 
guish between the glandular and 
spiritual!—or between sex which we 
have in common with animals, and 
love which we have in common 
with God—that marriages are so 
full of deception. What some people 
love is not a person, but the ex- 
perience of being in love. 


O one, he writes, should enter into 

marriage without promising to de- 
egotise himself, for marriage is com- 
munion : — 
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To read some modern books, one 
would think the biggest problem in 
marriage was that of being sexually 
adjusted. It is not sex that needs 
adjustment, it is the egotism, sel- 
fishness, and animality which want 
their own pleasure without regard 
to the other’s. 


Today, sex has a definite primacy 
over love—a sign, says Bishop Sheen, 
of a decadent civilisation. He quotes 
two reasons for this primacy :— 


One is the decline of reason. As 
humans give up reason, they resort 
to their imaginations. That is why 
moiion pictures and picture maga- 
zines enjoy such popularity. As 
thinking fades, unrestrained desires 
come to the fore. Since physical 
and erotic desires are among the 
easiest to dwell upon, because they 
require no effort and because they 
are powerfully aided by bodily 
passions, sex begins to be all-im- 
portant. It is by no historical acci- 
dent that an age of anti-intellec- 
tualism and irrationalism such as 
our own, is also an age of carnal 
licence. The second factor is egot- 
ism. 

Freud, writes Bishop Sheen, inter- 
preted man in terms of sex; Chris- 
tianity interprets sex in terms of 
man, 

Freud is right in speaking of the 
importance of sex in man, as a 
man is right in describing the im- 
portance of a trunk to an elephant. 
Our complaint is that it is not 
scientific, because not total. The 
libido is not sex, but sex is one of 
the expressions of the libido. The 
inferiority complex is not the basic 
libido of life; but it is one of them. 


ODAY, there is an outcry for sex 
education, on the plea that it is 
indispensable for proper behaviour. 
Bishop Sheen points out that some 
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kinds of knowledge may imvolve 


danger :— 


Geometry is abstract knowledge, 
but knowledge about sex is emo- 
tional knowledge. An isosceles tri- 
angle arouses no passions, but s¢x 
knowledge can do so! Those who 
advocate indiscriminate sex educa- 
tion to prevent sexual promiscuity 
forget that, because of the emo- 
tional tie-up, sex knowledge could 
lead to sex disorders. It is argued 
that if a man knew there was 
typhoid fever in a house, he would 
lose the desire to go into it. True, 
but the knowledge of sex is not the 
same as the knowledge of typhoid 
fever. No one has a “typhoid” 
passion to break down doors with 
quarantine warnings, but the human 
being does have a sex passion, 
which needs a control. 


Man is a mysterious body-soul com- 
posite : — 

Man has his feet in the mud of 
the earth, his wings in the skies. 
He has sensations like the beasts 
and ideas like the angels, without 
being either pure beast or pure 
spirit. He is the pontiff of the uni- 
verse, the “bridge-bui'der” be- 
tween matter and spirit, suspended 
between one foundation on earth 
and the other in heaven. He is also, 
fundamentally, a being in tension 
with an anxiety of the kind felt by 
a sailor halfway up to a crow’s-nest 
on a stormy sea. His duty calis him 
to the nest above; his earth-bound 
character makes him fear falling 
from his ladder. 


Hence, in love, the flesh must work 
for the eternal, as the food for the 
body, the body for the soul, the mate- 
rial for the spiritual :— 


The Christian is not opposed to 
sex love, otherwise there would be 
no sacrament of marriage. The 
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Christian position can be stated as 
follows: Carnal love is a stepping- 
stone to Divine Love. The Eros is 
the vestibule to Agape. Purely 
human love is the embryo of the 
love of the Divine. . . . Erotic love 
is therefore a bridge which one 
crosses, not a buttress where one 
sits and rests. It is not an airport, 
but an aeroplane; it is always going 
somewhere else, upwards and on- 
wards. 


or to be a man instead of an Apollo. 
When the ecstasy does not con- 
tinue, and the band stops playing, 
and the champagne of life loses its 
sparkle, the other partner is called 
a cheat and a robber, and then 
finally called to a divorce court on 
the grounds of incompatibility. 
And what grounds could be more 
stupid than incompatibility, for 
what two persons in the world are 
perfectly and at all times com- 
patible? 


HEN the Divine order is not Fidelity to the bond “for better or 


worked out, when the erotic love 
is not used as a stepping-stone to the 
Divine love, we get the sad failure of 
marriage : — 


When the creature takes the 
place of the Creator and is made 
to stand for love, then erotic love 
turns to hate; the other partner is 
discovered to have feet of clay, to 
be a woman instead of an angel, 


worse, till death do us part”, brings 
a great reward :— 


The great advantage of the vow, 
which binds until death, is that it 
guards the couple against allowing 
the moods of time to override 
reason, and thus protects the 
general interests from cancelling 
the particular. There is no other 
way to control capricious solicita- 
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tion except by a vow. It may be 
hard to keep, but it is worth keep- 
ing because of what it does to exalt 
the characters of those who make it. 


Bishop Sheen quotes a shrewd story. 
A wise father once said to his son, 
about to be married: “Try to make 
it last for only ten years. After those 
ten years, your heart will be full of 
memories and your house full of chil- 
dren and you will never want it to 
end.” With what amounts to a wink 
at the reader, he also quotes St. Fran- 
cis de Sales: — 


“In marriage one takes a vow. 
But it is the only instance where a 
vow is taken without a novitiate. 
If it had a year of novitiate, how 
few would enter into it!” 


uT he paints a very charming pic- 
ture of the romance of the true 
marriage : — 


In true marriage, there is an 


ever-enchanting romance. There 
are at least four distinct mysteries 
progressively revealed. First, there 
is the mystery of the other partner, 
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which is body mystery. When that 
mystery is solved and the first child 
is born, there begins a new mystery. 
The husband sees something in the 
wife he never before knew existed, 
namely, the beautiful mystery of 
motherhood. She sees a new mys- 
tery in him she never before knew 
existed, namely, the mystery of 
fatherhood. As other children come 
to revive their strength and beauty, 
the husband never seems older to 
the wife than the day they were 
married, and the wife never seems 
older than the day they first met 
and carved their initials on an oak 
tree. As the children reach the age 
of reason, a third mystery unfolds, 
that of father-craft and mother- 
craft; the disciplining and training 
of young minds and hearts in the 
ways of God. As the children grow 
to maturity the mystery continues 
to deepen, new areas of explora- 
tion open up, and the father and 
mother now see themselves as 
sculptors in the great quarry of 
humanity, carving living stones and 
fitting them together in the Temple 
of God, Whose Architect is Love. 


CWOOD 





| FOR YOUR 


Miss Finnigan’s Fault, by Constantine 
Fitzgibbon. (Cassell, 15/-.) 

The Sign of Jonas, by Thomas Merton. 
(Clonmore and Reynolds, 18/-.) 

The Songs of Duncan Ban Macintyre, 
edited by Angus Macleod. (Oliver 
and Boyd, for Scottish Gaelic Text 
Society, 30/-.) 

Religion and the Child, by a member 
of the Irish Dominican Congrega- 
tion. (Quinn, Belfast, 3/6.) 

The Making of a Moron, by Niall 
Brennan. (Sheed and Ward, 10/6.) 

Guide to Counties Wicklow and Wex- 
ford. (Fégra Failte, 1/-.) 

The Secret of Frederick Ozanam, by 


BOOK LIST | 


Rev. E. O’Connor, S.J. (M. H. 
Gill and Son, Ltd., 5/-.) 

The Wake of the Bounty, by C. S. 
Wilkinson. (Cassell, 18/-.) 

Room for the Cuckoo: the story of a 
farming year, by M. E. Allan. 
(Dent, 8/6.) 

The Sun Danced at Fatima, by Joseph 
A. Pelletier (new edition), (Pater- 
noster Publications, 7/6.) 

Our Lady of Fatima, by Most Rev. 
Finbar Ryan, O.P. (new edition). 
(Browne and Nolan, 7/6.) 

Mr. Merston’s Hounds, by John Wel- 

come. (Herbert Jenkins, 9/6.) 





VISITOR’S GUIDE 
TO 


MAP DUBLIN _invex 

Designed on the convenient see-at-a-glance principle the Visitors’ Guide is a simple, 
comprehensive vade-mecum to Dublin and District. 

The simplified two-colour map and the exhaustive street index—keyed to the map— 
gives the visitor an immediate grasp of the topography of the city and the location of 
the various places of interest and entertainment. 

Brief explanatory details cover accommodation, theatres, cinemas, dancing, restaurants, 
sports, garnes and sight-seeing tours. A Shopping Guide and General Information section 


are also included. 
In handy pocket size the Guide is very moderately priced at: 


PRICE [1/3 NETT 


Available from booksellers, bookstalls & newsagents, 
or from the publishers 


THE PARKSIDE PRESS LIMITED, 43 PARKGATE STREET, DUBLIN 








An Guim An Giim 


SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Drama 


An Cordin v AN CeALLAC 
An Trish translation by Padraic Og O Conaire of Roger 
McHugh’s historical drama “Trial at Green Strect 
Courthouse.” Price — 2s. Od. 





Miscellaneous 
so sud 
As its title implies “So Std” is a miscellany—a collection 
of short stories, essays, verse, etc., including original work 
and translations from several European languages. By the late 
1am Oo RInNN 
Price — 48 Od, 


OBTAINABLE THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER, OR DIRECT FROM 


poilseachin RriALTAIS 
G.P.0. ARCADE, DULLIN 











Counter Attractions 





Digging Made Easy 


LABOUR-SAVING SPADE IS NOW ON 

the market which takes the ache 
out of digging your garden, and with 
it eighty square yards can be dug in 
an hour. It is made of steel, and 
behind the blade is a lever with 
spring attachments linked to the 
shaft; the handle is adjustable and is 
set about elbow height. 

The blade is worked into the 
ground by hand pressure. The blade 
is first pushed into the earth until the 
lever or foot rest is flat against it. It 
is not necessary to stand on the blade. 
When the blade is fully in the ground 
the handle is pushed slightly forward 
so as to loosen the earth. The forward 
push loosens the soil, and the back- 
ward movement lifts it, turns it and 
lays it top downward in the trench. 

For the next spadeful the blade is 
not taken out but is levered along 
with the footrest used as a pivot. The 
blade is interchangeable with a fork 
head which works in the same 
manner, and is especially effective for 
heavy soil and undergrowth; it may 
aiso be used as a potato lifter. The 
cost of the spade complete is 72/6. 


Luxury at Low Cost 


RE YOU ONE OF THOSE WHO HAVE 

always dreamed of a home with 
wood-nanelled walls to give that air 
of comfert and leisure you have so 
often longed for? In past years this 
was a highly expensive matter, but 
today the situation is vastly different. 
Now available at prices to suit those 
of modest means are plastic-finished 
wall and ceiling panels which imitate 
wood perfectly. These panels make 
any room look luxurious; they are in 
marble patierns with the appearance 


of high gloss coloured tiling, or have 
a hand-polished finish. The panels 
are easy to install over new or old 
walls and the price is from 3/6 to 
4/6 a square foot. 


Summer Warfare 


OW SUNNY DAYS ARE HERE-—AND SO 

are the flies! What new weapons 
have the scientists brought out since 
last summer to deal with this warm- 
weather enemy? First, there is a very 
effective spray which within a few 
seconds will be effective over an area 
of 1,000 cubic feet. It is a liquid con- 
taining Pybuthrin, and is sprayed into 
the air by pressing on a button on 
the top of the container. The liquid 
issues in the form of a fine vapour; 
after ten minutes you can inspect the 
bodies! This liquid “Aerosol ” should 
not be applied directly to clothes or 
food; it is, however, neither 
poisonous nor inflammable. Price is 
7/6. 

The other fly-killer is in the form 
of tablets which are set in a pad ina 
hollow metal ring. This ring is slipped 
on to an electric socket and is held 
in place by the bulb which should 
be of 60 watts or over. When the 
light is turned on the heat vaporises 
the tablets and the vapour escapes 
into the air. The tablets must be 
renewed occasionally and refills may 
be obtained. This fiy-killer, named 
“ Volatox ”, costs 2/3 with ring and 
tablets. 


What the Colleen Wears 


THe IktsH COLLEEN OF TODAY IS 

just as fashion-conscious as her 
counterpart in other countries, and 
her excellent dress sense is set off by 
her natural dignity. She makes judi- 
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cious use of accessories, and the stole 
1s one item she has kept in popu- 
larity during the past two seasons. 

The summer version of the stole 
is a featherweight, hand woven all- 
wool tweed, and it is warm, light and 
gay. They are available in bright 
colours, striped or in check patterns. 
In two widths, the 18 in. width is 
12/11 and the 27 in. width is 25/11. 
They can be worn equally well for 
smartening up an indoor afternoon 
frock or a street dress. 


Now—Heating by Candles ! 


A SPECIAL TYPE OF CANDLE IS NOW 

on the market which is a most 
effective plate-warmer. The candle 
does not smell and will burn for five 
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hours continuously. The apparatus 
consists of a warmer which is fitted 
with two sockets, and it is made of 
metal or plastic, according to price. 
Two candles fit into the sockets, and 
on top is a perforated metal lid on 
which the plates rest. To extinguish 
the candles without having to remove 
the top of the warmer a special 
snuffer is provided which is operated 
by a side lever. This warmer generates 
a very appreciable amount of heat 
within a very short time. If the worst 
came to the worst and you had no 
other heating on a freezing winter’s 
day, you could even warm yourself 
at it! The plastic model is 25/- and 
the metal one 35/-, candles are 1/5 
for a packet of ten. 


Owl oD 





CCORDING to the old saying, 
what is the best fertiliser 
that can be used on the 
land ? 

“The best manure is the far- 
mer’s heel.” The saying means 
that you can’t farm by remote 
control but must be always on 
the job yourself. To get the best 
out of land and stock requires 
continual vigilance and a high 
degree of concentration. (Page 


33.) 


HERE was the first factory in 
a garden? 


At Bessbrook, County Armagh, 
built by James Richardson of the 
Society of Friends and subse- 
quently imitated on a much more 
elaborate scale by Mr. Cadbury 
of the chocolate firm at Bourne- 
ville, England. (Page 70.) 





DID YOU READ THIS ISSUE ? 


Hy do Connemara _boat- 
builders avoid timber grow- 
ing on lush ground ? 

They believe that timber 
grown in soft ground is soft of 
heart and not good for a life, 
free from dry-rot, of more than 
half a century or so. Oak and 
larch grown on the rocky soil of 
the hills will last for more than 
a century. (Page 39.) 


HAT Irish poet once described 
himself as a “herder of 
hens ” ? 

Sean O’Toumy, Sean the Gay 
as he was styled. Besides being 
a poet, and a herder of hens, he 
was at different times a publican, 
a water bailiff and a _ butter 
broker. He was also one of the 
inventors af the “ Limerick ”. 
inventors of the “ Limerick ”. 


(Page 35.) 








E next (September) issue of THE Ir1sH DiGEst will be published on 
Thursday, August 27th. 





VARIANS 


BRUSHES 























LS. VARIAN & CO. 92 TALBOT St DUBLIV 








PASSING 
VARIETY 


The Spice of Irish Life 


Contains numerous drawings 


and articles on matters of 


topical and general interest 
bv Ireland’s leading humorous 


artists and writers 


Do YOU eet | a 


PRICE 6d. MONTHLY 


Published by the Parkside Press Ltd. 








still more and 
mere people are using 


E y TOOTHPASTE 
Why ? Because Euthymol does 

more than just clean your teeth; it 
protects gum tissues, destroys bacteria 
that cause decay and mouth odours; 
it is a complete toothpaste that 
safeguards your whole mouth. 

Ask your Chemist's 


opinion of Euthymol 


hoe REAL mouth hieshuess 


Standard size 1,9 








Both sides of the 
Herring 


a2, 


mi 
, Pond i; 
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HEN Guinness’s brewery 

in New York began 

operations a supply of 
the spe cial Guinness yeast was flown 
across to start the first brew. 
reasons why 
brewed in New York 


in flavour and 


That is one of the 
Guinness 
corresponds exactly, 
from its 


goodness, to Guinness 











Identity of skill and 
natural 


native Dublin. 
experience, and of the 
wholesome ingredients from which 
Guinness has been brewed ever since 
1759, also contribute to this happy 
result. 

Guinness, thank goodness, is just 
as good for you on both 


sides of the herring pond. 


(suinness is good for you every where 


Fe ee a oe fe eh eb tt A bb be 
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